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Cantonal elections in France 

It is easy at this distance to jump to conclusions about 
the significance of French election results. Take the 
cantonal elections held on October 7 and October 14. 
The balloting for seats in half of France’s Departmental 
Councils, similar to our State legislatures, resulted in 
impressive gains for the Independent Republican 
Peasant Alliance and General de Gaulle’s Reunion of 
the French People. The Independents won 142 addi- 
tional seats, the Gaullists 80. Since both parties sup- 
ported Premier Pleven in his successful fight for aid to 
Catholic education (Am. 9/15, pp. 573-4; 9/22, p. 587), 
the results are being cited by some American Catholics 
as proof that the French electorate has approved the 
aid legislation. Before accepting that conclusion it 
might be well to take a look at the voting system that 
was followed. That was a complicated prewar arrange- 
ment which has been superseded in all other French 
elections. It involves two rounds of balloting. The 
candidates who receive absolute majorities in the first 
round are declared winners. In districts where no candi- 
date receives such a majority, run-off elections are held, 
in which the winners are those who receive the largest 
number of votes. In these run-offs, some of the weaker 
parties gang up against the strongest candidate and 
defeat him. The voting districts are based, not on popu- 
lation, but on geography, so that a candidate in a sparse- 
ly-peopled rural area can be elected by one-tenth of the 
votes an urban candidate would require. The three 
parties which had supported the Catholic aid bill thus 
gained a total of 242 seats, despite the fact that their 
total popular vote was only 1,485,636 as against the 
2,373,708 amassed by the four parties which had fought 
the measure. The Popular Republicans, who led the 
fight for it, gained only 20 seats, while the Radical 
Socialists, who opposed it, netted an increase of 8. 


Fears for French workers 

The first two weeks of October brought out two pub- 
lic pronouncements of considerable moment in the 
greatly disputed area of the Church’s policy toward 
the European worker. In France, Auxiliary Bishop Al- 
fred Ancel of Lyon expressed anxiety that France’s 
workers would throw in their lot with the Communists. 
In an article in L’Essor, Catholic weekly of the Loire 
region, Bishop Ancel described what he called the 
“grave” condition of the French worker today. Declar- 
ing that most Christians do not know what is going on 
among workers, the Bishop said today’s workingmen 
are pinched severely by the high cost of living and show 
a resignation to their fate which comes dangerously 
close to despair. They have lost faith in their unions, 
which are unable to protect them. The purchasing 
power of workers has dropped, while business enter- 
prises are “crushed by taxation.” In Germany, on the 
other hand, Rev. Gustav Gundlach, S.J., brought to the 
Catholic social congress in Essen from his professor's 
chair in Rome a far-reaching analysis of the situation 
of the German workingman. He warned against the 
“psychosis” that he noted in some countries, such as 
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France, over the idea that the Church has lost the work- 
ing classes. He deplored a purely negative type of so- 
cial criticism, and recalled the fruitful social work of 
the former (German) Center Party, which was dis- 
solved shortly before the signing of the concordat 
between Hitler and the Vatican in 1933. 


... and warnings for the Germans 

Germany’s misfortune, Fr. Gundlach said, was the 
loss in recent times of a certain sense of spiritual solidar- 
ity that the vigorous social policy of earlier years had 
developed. That spirit of social solidarity was being 
destroyed by the spirit of economic liberalism, sheer 
business individualism, “whose purely formal concept 
of freedom can never be reconciled with a genuine, ob- 
jectively established social life.” Socialism, on the other 
hand, with its mechanical dependence on the welfare 
state and upon the equal distribution of wealth, suffers 
from the same utter lack of organic structure. Turning 
to the question of markets, a crucial one for West Ger- 
many and for all Europe today, Fr. Gundlach granted 
that a free market system might operate without undue 
friction in the United States, but saw no hope for its 
success in the highly industrialized countries of Europe. 
The only hope for a free market, as he saw it, was to 
“tie it in with an organic vocational-group structure” 
of the nation’s economy. At the same time, he was 
sharply critical of those among his fellow-countrymen 
who had raised the controversial policy of co-determi- 
nation or co-management in industry (Am. 8/5/50, p. 
463) to the status of an absolute natural right. Fr. 
Gundlach’s strong language on this matter was widely 
hailed as a much needed declaration, in line with the 
words of the Holy Father himself on May 7, 1949 and 
June 3, 1950. On the other hand, Fr. Gundlach’s in- 
terpretations met with some criticism among other 
German Catholic sociologists, who held that the right of 
co-management, while not unconditional, could under 
certain circumstances be vindicated for the worker. 
Such authorities as Canon Brys of Belgium, Rev. André 
Deroo, of the Social Secretariat of. Roubaix-Tourcoing, 
and Msgr. Pietro Pavan, president of the Italian Social 
Conference, are careful to point out that while it is an 
error for workers to claim a universal right in justice 
to economic co-management, such an arrangement 
may in many instances be enjoined by equity and 
charity. 
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Indonesia veers westward 

When Indonesia became the sixtieth member of the 
UN a little over a year ago (Am. 10/14/50, p. 31), most 
Western Powers took it for granted that the new nation 
would follow India’s lead in world politics. On October 
6 the country’s diplomats gathered at Jakarta from 
Washington, New Delhi, Rangoon, Peiping, Tokyo and 
the European capitals. The purpose of the meeting was 
to re-examine Indonesian foreign policy. Though the 
conference made no announcement of specific decisions, 
the basic theme throughout was Indonesia’s position in 
the struggle between the world Communist and anti- 
Communist blocs. Events of the past few months indi- 
cate that the country seriously questions India’s mid- 
dle-of-the-road policy. In August, the Government 
cracked down hard on the domestic Communist men- 
ace. Since then labor groups have publicly disavowed 
Communist affiliation. Jakarta later refused to accept 
sixteen young Chinese Communists sent ostensibly to 
staff the Chinese embassy. This angered Peiping. In 
September, the Government, with little or none of the 
anticipated objection, signed the Japanese peace treaty. 
Jakarta has made friendly gestures toward Australia 
and sought to strengthen its ties with the Philippines. 
These are signs that Indonesia is veering sharply toward 
the West, if not from ideological conviction, at least 
because the new nation realizes that its economic in- 
terests lie in that direction. From the viewpoint of the 
anti-Communist bloc, her course will be definitely in 
the right direction when Indonesia agrees to participa- 
tion in a proposed Southeast Asian security pact. 


Stop-gap measure to help migrants 
Twenty-seven nations wound up their meeting at 
Naples, where they had been considering ways and 
means of easing overpopulation in sections of Europe, 
with results that don’t promise much immediate help 
to surplus people in poorer countries. What they did 
was to set up a temporary body which will have only 
advisory powers—the U. S. delegation even refrained 
from voting in favor of that. The International Labor 
Office, which called the meeting, got a severe setback. 
It had wanted a permanent organization to handle 1.7 
million migrants in five years. The trouble is that five 
Communist countries belong to the ILO, and under 
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the stipulations of the U. S. Mutual Security Act no 
funds can go for migrant work to any Red-dominated 
land. Hence the ILO was distinctly not favored to carry 
on the work. The hitch is that the Security Act stipula- 
tions are drawn so widely and loosely that they would 
seem to bar funds going to the International Refugee 
Organization—or any other, for that matter, that might 
be set up in the future. The whole question ought to be 
re-examined. What will probably happen is that the 
temporary body will get to work preparing a new migra- 
tion plan, which will finally be administered by some 
stop-gap successor to the IRO. Meanwhile, the little 
people abroad are denied a haven in the United States 
and elsewhere because of jurisdictional squabbles and 
poorly phrased legislation. We should not allow our- 
selves to forget that thousands of people are enduring 
great hardship and misery—and most of all the heart- 
sickness that comes from hope too often deferred— 
while we are disentangling the red tape. 


College football on the spot 

The stands may still be cheering, but the committee 
rooms on many a campus are groaning over the woes 
of college football. Inflation and a spate of unfavorable 
publicity (for which the basketball scandals ran inter- 
ference) are accomplishing what the educators’ de- 
funct “sanity code” failed to do. Both are forcing col- 
lege authorities to take drastic action on the football 
issue. The West Point explosion made college football, 
as “big business,” national news. Then venerable Wil- 
liam and Mary, hallowed by its early colonial found- 
ing, had hardly resumed classes when the faculty flared 
into open revolt over abuses. The college that had 
cradled Phi Beta Kappa, national academic honor so- 
ciety, was rigging the records of high-school huskies 
who might bring sports-page glory to the pigskin-toters 
of Williamsburg. The vine-clad halls began to rock 
with the revelation that campus gladiators were getting 
credit for physical-education courses they never took. 
... Allen Jackson’s “Too Much Football” in the Octo- 
ber Atlantic laid on the line a first-string guard’s disil- 
lusionment about big-time football as conducted at the 
University of Michigan. Rev. Hunter Guthrie, S.J., 
president of Georgetown, explained in the Saturday 
Evening Post for October 18 why the oldest Catholic 
college in the United States had pulled out of inter- 
collegiate gridiron battledom. When the financial defi- 
cit becomes much more formidable than the warriors 
who incur it, it’s time to quit. In 1950-51, Georgetown 
kissed goodbye to $243,816.87—to be exact—including 
athletic scholarships. Even the sportswriters are saying 
(if we interpret them aright) that academic institutions 
have become excessively solicitous about the propulsion 
of a prolate spheroid—and not because of experiments 
in the field of physical dynamics. We agree. 


Professional neighbors 

The September American Political Science Review, 
recently arrived, gives impressive evidence that region- 
al associations of political scientists and specialized 
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conferences of all sorts are rapidly growing up in every 
section of the country. The review records meetings, 
for example, of Northern California, Oklahoma, New 
York State and Iowa political scientists. We know others 
met in Oregon, the Midwest and New England. Insti- 
tutes and conferences are springing up everywhere. The 
same is true of other fields of study. Do representatives 
of Catholic colleges and universities attend such meet- 
ings? One gets the impression that, for whatever rea- 
sons, teachers in them are seldom very prominent in 
regional professional organizations. Perhaps this is less 
true of our historians, but it seems to be especially true 
in the social sciences. This failure is deplorable. Cath- 
olic colleges should 1) make sure their teachers have 
adequate professional training, to begin with; 2) re- 
quire them to belong to regional, as well as national, 
professional societies; and 3) facilitate attendance at 
meetings by generous allowances for traveling expenses. 
Here is one area which illustrates the folly of sending 
tens of thousands of dollars down the drain on college 
football. If such money were saved and part of it ex- 
pended on academic, instead of athletic, public re- 
lations, our educational institutions would earn added 
respect and achieve greater distinction in the circles 
where both count most. The same could be said of 
some college “public-relations” offices, which tend to 
eat up funds that could often be much better used 
developing programs and research work which would 
publicize themselves. Even if done on a small scale, 
research is more important than the externals to which 
we sometimes devote scarce funds. 


The Commonweal “in jeopardy” 

Time for October 15 ran a pointed account cf the 
struggle for survival of our distinguished contemporary, 
the Commonweal. Down to 12,000 subscribers, partly 
as a result of its forthright position on issues on which 
many, perhaps most, Catholics disagree with it, the re- 
view needs 4,500 more subscribers to turn its $1,000-a- 
month deficit into the black. Time rather overplayed 
how “radical” the Commonweal is by devoiing its story 
almost entirely to the occasions on which its editors 
have taken issue with other Catholics. All journals of 
opinion, Catholic and secular, are having a rough time. 
Yet we need such journals, as distinct from newsmaga- 
zines, especially in the Catholic field. AMErica has not 
always agreed with the Commonweal, though it does 
most of the time. But it heartily agrees that a review 
like the Commonweal is highly necessary. A weekly 
edited by Catholic laymen, dedicated to the Catholic 
cause, will be read in circles where a review edited by 
priests will not. Just the other day we learned, quite 
accidentally, that one of the justices of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court reads the Commonweal regularly. We 
know several non-Catholic Senators who do. It would 
surely be paradoxical if those lay Catholics who com- 
plain, at times, that the field of lay activity in the 
Church is not wide enough to suit their ideals should 
stand by and let a national weekly review edited by 
Catholic laymen fail for want of lay support. 


THE POPE AND LAY ACTION 

The World Congress of the Lay Apostolate, held in 
Rome October 7 to 15, was attended by 1,000 delegates 
from 74 countries. The following are a few highlights 
from the Holy Father’s address to the Congress, as re- 
ported by NC News Service (emphasis added): 

1. The “official lay apostolate,” Catholic Action, has 
the strictest dependence on the Church’s Hierachy. 
“Other works of the lay apostolate, organized or not, 
may be left more to their free initiative.” They should, 
however, “remain within the bonds of orthodoxy and 
not oppose lawful prescriptions of competent ecclesiast- 
ical authorities.” 

2. Forms of apostolic lay action differ with times, 
people and circumstances. Mothers of families, for in- 
stance, are normally hindered from engaging in it. 

3. Organization, which the Pope would never wish 
to “underestimate,” must not lead to “exclusivism.” 


Within the framework of your organization, 
allow great latitude for each member to develop 
his personal qualities and gifts .. . rejoice when you 
see others outside your ranks who . . . win brethren 
to Christ. 


4. The Pope commended the delegates’ resistance to 
the “noxious tendency,” even among Catholics, which 
would like “to confine the Church to questions said to 
be purely religious, to keep the Church to the sacristy 
and sanctuary.” 

5. There must be a “reciprocal compenetration be- 
tween the religious apostolate and political action... 
in the highest sense of the word, which means nothing 
other than collaboration for the good of the state.” But 
Catholic action “must not become a litigant in party 
politics.” It should “remain above the contingent quar- 
rels which poison the struggles between parties.” 

6. The Holy Father criticized the expression, “eman- 
cipation of the laity,” which apparently some of our 
European brethren have used, and declared it to be 
historically inexact, especially in view of the great 
movements of the laity in the last 150 years. “Moreover,” 
he added, “in the kingdom of grace all are regarded as 
adults, and it is that which counts.” Two things, he said, 
have contributed to the rise of lay movements within 
the Church. These are the Constitution of the United 
States of America and the French Revolution, since both 
left the Church to assure by its own means “the free- 
dom of its action, the accomplishment of its mission, the 
defense of its rights and liberty.” 

7. According to Religious News Service and the New 
York Times, the Pope’s admonitions were also directed 
at the proposal of some of the delegates to bring the 
lay groups into a closely-knit international federation, 
referred to by some observers as a sort of Catholic 
Cominform. He emphasized the essentially local objec- 
tives of the lay apostolate, though some of its forms 
might be “supra-parochial or supra-diocesan.” 

The closing resolutions of the Congress, according 
to Religious News Service, appealed to Catholics to 
join with non-Catholics in efforts for “a truly human 
international community.” J. L. F. 
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The first session of this Congress made its way to ad- 
journment in the usual last-minute hurry and welter 
of shouted ayes to billion-dollar appropriations and bil- 
lion-dollar taxes, with a very minimum of debate and 
very little attempt at amendment. It obligated the Gov- 
ernment to spend nearly $68 billion this fiscal year,-and 
the taxes it expects will amount to some $61 billion 
(nobody does know within a few hundred million what 
either of these figures will be). This leaves a deficit of 
$7 billion. 

The adjournment date was two-and-a-half months 
later than the statutory one set by the 1946 Legislative 
Reorganization Act, and we had the unedifying spec- 
tacle of most governmental agencies beginning their 
fiscal year on July 1 without any money appropriated 
for their operation. This made “stop-gap” legislation 
necessary at the beginning of each month since then, 
giving a thirty-day permission to draw for expenses on 
the Treasury, which in turn drew the money on the 
banks. 

There have been many explanations for this annual 
disgraceful exhibition of corporate negligence. Among 
them: too much unlimited, and mostly irrelevant, ora- 
tory in the Senate; too many time-consuming investiga- 
tions, inquiries and hearings; the “Tuesday-to-Thurs- 
day Club” (Congressmen who leave town Friday 
morning and return Tuesday morning ); just sheer over- 
whelming press of work in offices and committees; and 
junkets to foreign lands. 

No doubt, each of these reasons for the annual 
debacle has its weight. Certainly nobody in his right 
mind would choose to live through Washington’s sum- 
mer climate unless he absolutely had to do it. So it was 
not by choice that Congress worked overtime. This 
observer is convinced that the real cause lies elsewhere 
than among those given. It lies at the beginning of the 
session. Remembering past incidents of the kind, I 
watched events on Capitol Hill at the start of the ses- 
sion, and it was clear that this Congress approached its 
work in very leisurely fashion, as if it had a whole year 
for it. 

It spent practically all January, February and March 
getting ready to start. That’s too long to get ready. The 
months lost at the start had naturally to be made up at 
the end. It was hoped—on the theory of division of 
labor—that the new system of several subcommittees 
in each major committee might expedite Congress’s 
work. But it turned out just the other way. Many sub- 
committees got too big for their boots, and for all prac- 
tical purposes, instead of the manageable number of 
about twenty, we had literally several dozen full-blown 
committees. There is inflation in other fields than eco- 
nomics. It would not be surprising if Congress took 
another look at itself and then did something about it. 

WiLFrp Parsons 
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St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, celebrates, Oct. 26- 
28, the centenary of its founding in 1851. The first St. 
Joseph’s occupied part of a house built in 1731 by Rev. 
J. Greaton, S.J., which he used as a “Mass house” and 
which was the first Jesuit foundation in the city. St. 
Joseph’s Church, which grew out of a chapel erected 
by Fr. Greaton, still stands and functions on its original 
site in Willing’s Alley. The College could not be con- 
tained there. It moved first to 18th and Thompson Sts., 
and in 1926, the diamond jubilee year, to its present 
site at 54th St. and City Line Ave. St. Joseph’s gave two 
Editors-in-Chief to AmMERnIcA—Fr. Wilfrid Parsons (class 
of 06) and Fr. Francis X. Talbot (’09). 

p> The first enclosed retreat for U. S. Navy officers was 
held at Manresa, Staten Island, N. Y., Oct. 12-14. The 
retreat was organized by Comdr. Thomas H. Reilly, 
Catholic chaplain of the U. S. Naval Receiving Station, 
Brooklyn, and was directed by Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 
S.J. Twenty-five officers took part in the exercises. 

pw On Oct. 18, SS. Cyril and Methodius Greek Cath- 
olic Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa., was solemnly dedicated. 
Many archbishops and bishops of both the Latin and 
Byzantine rites attended the ceremony. Said Ameri- 
kansky Russky Viestnik, weekly organ of the Greek 
Catholic Union of the U. S. A., in its Oct. 11 issue: 


The establishment of this theological seminary 
takes on particular significance when it is fully 
realized that every other such institution in the 
homeland of these Ruthenian people . . . has been 
completely destroyed or converted to the purposes 
of the alien Communist hordes . . . SS. Cyril and 
Methodius Seminary . . . is the only institution of 
its kind throughout the world. 


p An Oct. 12 NC dispatch from Tokyo reports that 
Msgr. Gustave Prévost of the Quebec Foreign Mission 
Society, Prefect Apostolic of Lintung, Manchuria, and 
Msgr. Gabriel Quint, O.F.M., Prefect Apostolic of 
Weihaiwei, Shantung Province, were arrested Oct. 4 
and 5 respectively by the Communists in Shanghai. 
The same report tells of the arrest, Sept. 22, of two 
Italian Salesians attached to the Don Bosco School 
in Shanghai, Revs. Michele Suppo and Marius Como, 
for their work in connection with the Legion of Mary, 
which is banned in Red China. 

p> Contact, a monthly newspaper issued gratis during 
the school year, is aimed at encouraging religious and 
priestly vocations. The Editor is Rev. Francis A. Barry, 
Director of Vocations in the Archdiocese of Boston, 
Room 622, 185 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

p St. Louis University will participate in a Work- 
Study-Training for Productivity program sponsored by 
the Economic Cooperation Administration. Under the 
program young workers and technicians from Europe 
will spend a year working in U. S. industrial plants and 
attending U. S. colleges and universities. C. K. 
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L’affaire Jessup 
-and ‘‘evidence’”’ 


Controversy, like adversity, has its uses. The hearings 
in Washington on Senate approval of the President’s 
appointment of Philip C. Jessup as our UN representa- 
tive, for instance, have brought to light what goes by 
the name of “evidence” in Washington these days. 

It all began, of course, with Senator McCarthy’s 
charge that Dr. Jessup had an “affinity” for pro-Com- 
munist causes. This old charge came to life again when 
the Senate Internal Security (McCarran) subcommit- 
tee began investigating the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, of which Jessup was an officer, and its possible 
influence on our Far Eastern policy. The McCarran 
committee took evidence on Jessup all day September 
20. Senator McCarran thereupon asked another Senate 
subcommittee (of the Foreign Relations Committee), 
under Sen. John J. Sparkman as chairman, to inquire 
into Dr. Jessup’s “associations and activities” before 
recommending his approval by the Senate. So two 
quite different Senate subcommittees, under chairmen 
of the same party but of quite different political philoso- 
phies, have been weighing the professor’s qualifica- 
tions. 

On September 25 Prof. Kenneth W. Colegrove of 
Northwestern University testified that in a State De- 
partment “advisory” meeting of twenty-five Far Eastern 
experts, held in October, 1949, Dr. Jessup did not take 
sides. Dr. Colegrove, however, thought Jessup had 
taken “the Communist line” on Indonesia in speeches 
before the UN in December, 1948 and January, 1949. 
Since we ourselves took a rather harsh view of Dutch 
policy at that time, we do not find Dr. Colegrove’s ob- 
servation very conclusive. 

The next day Mr. McCarthy retold his Jessup story, 
with exhibits. A week later (he had meantime flown to 
New Mexico to give an address), when he resumed, 
Senator Fulbright made this unusual statement: “I want 
to say for the record that in all my experience in the 
Senate I have never seen a more arrogant or a more 
rude witness.” Hiram Bingham, head of the Loyalty 
Board, former professor of history and political science 
and Republican member of the Senate from Connecti- 
cut for eight years, flatly denied ever having told Mr. 
McCarthy (as the latter had asserted ) that the Loyalty 
Board would have turned Dr. Jessup down “as a bad 
security risk” if it had had the authority to do so. At 
this stage the “So-and-so once told me privately” type 
of evidence, unsubstantiated by witnesses, began to 
substitute for serious data. 

The next day Dr. Jessup took up, one by one, Mc- 
Carthy’s “six Communist fronts” testimony. He whit- 
tled down all the alleged “affiliations,” even charging 
his accuser of using “trick photography” to associate 
him with one organization. He maintained that even 
those organizations with which he had had some ten- 
uous connection had not been “fronts” at that time. In 
the main, he simply denied the “affiliations.” 

Meanwhile former Governor Harold E. Stassen had 
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made the first of what were to run to five appearances 
on the stand. On October 1 he testified that the late 
Senator Vandenberg “had told him” about a White 
House conference, “in late 1949 or early 1950,” at which 
Jessup, in Vandenberg’s presence, had proposed ending 
military aid to Chiang Kai-shek. Jessup denied under 
oath even being present. After some clumsy footwork, 
the State Department “discovered” that such a meeting 
had been held on February 5, 1949, but that Jessup had 
not been present. Maj. Gen. David S. Barr, then senior 
U. S. military representative to Chiang’s Government, 
had urged cutting off U. S. aid because it was falling 
into the hands of the Communists. (On October 9 Sec- 
retary Acheson revealed that he had agreed with Barr. 
The President, it turned out, agreed with Vandenberg 
against terminating aid at that time.) 

Then the fun began. Mr. Stassen felt sure that the 
Vandenberg and Forrestal diaries and State Depart- 
ment transcripts would prove that Dr. Jessup was 
“soft” towards Red China. This hope failed to materi- 
alize. However, since so much “doubt” had been cast 
on Dr. Jessup’s qualifications and/or “loyalty,” politi- 
cal scouts at the Capital reported last week that enough 
Southern Democrats, besides Senator McCarran, had 
turned against Jessup to render his confirmation by the 
Senate highly precarious, even with the accession of 
a few “progressive” Republican votes. Senator Spark- 
man was able to find in Dr. Jessup’s request to be al- 
lowed to answer Mr. Stassen’s fifth testimony sufficient 
reason to believe that the appointment could not be 
cleared through his subcommittee, the full Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and the Senate before the first ses- 
sion of this Congress adjourned. 

AMERICA does not pretend to know whether Dr. Jes- 
sup is the proper person to represent us at the UN. He 
seems to have represented us quite well—much better, 
in fact, than Ambassador Austin. But whether doubt 
should be cast on his judgment or loyalty by the flimsy 
evidence presented at the hearings admits of only one 
answer: no. Since the present political atmosphere of 
Washington gives a professional person no assurance 
whatsoever of receiving a judgment based on a non- 
partisan evaluation, one wonders why Dr. Jessup 
doesn’t resign and return to Columbia, where he 
teaches international law. The State Department prob- 
ably needs him, but congressional inaction has im- 
paired his authority anyway. As General Eisenhower 
defended Jessup last year, it is possible anti-“Ike” 
forces have had something to do with this inaction. 
(As we went to press news came that the subcommit- 
tee voted down the appointment, 3-2, Sen. Guy Gillette 
of Iowa siding with the two Republican members. ) 
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Trygve Lie’s mythology 

Trygve Lie’s introduction to his sixth report (1950-51) 
as Secretary General of the United Nations, released 
with appropriate fanfare October 11, followed for the 
most part his now familiar formula. He complained 
again that “the ideological conflict” was hindering the 
development and functioning of the United Nations. 
He repeated his oft-told tales of the early UN successes 
in the cases of Lebanon, Iran and Indonesia. He ex- 
aggerated again, to the point of historical distortion, 
the role of the UN in the cases of Greece, Palestine, 
Pakistan, the Berlin blockade and—most egregious of 
all—the treaty violations of Bulgaria, Hungary and Ru- 
mania. All “old hat,” it seemed, and even the sympa- 
thetic New York Times and the Herald Tribune buried 
the story—both on page 18. 

But Mr. Lie’s release was not entirely “old hat.” It 
advanced a new and personal theory of the function 
of the United Nations, a theory so wildly unrealistic as 
to arouse serious doubts about the quality of Mr. Lie’s 
leadership. 

In the introduction to his 1949 report, after declaring 
that “the primary instruments in the preservation of 
peace are those of peaceful settlement,” Mr. Lie had 
made this completely sound observation: 


Insofar as the great Powers are concerned, these 
instruments of peaceful settlement are the only 
ones that the Security Council can in practice em- 
ploy. The unanimity rule applies to all decisions 
or enforcement action and even if there were no 
such rule, the situation would not be changed in 
substance. Enforcement action against a great 
Power would not be police action, it would be war 
—in fact a new world war (emphasis added). 
Two subsequent developments—Korea and the As- 
sembly’s “Uniting for Peace” resolutions—have lured 
Mr. Lie from that safe ground onto treacherous terrain. 
As Mr. Lie sees it now, the Korean campaign is “armed 
collective security action” by the world organization, 
and “this action has been taken in a case directly in- 
volving the great-Power conflict.” He pictures “nations 
in all parts of the world participating,” including “many 
with no special national interests in the area.” Sweep- 
ingly, he then concludes that 
. . » by joining in this collective security action, 
these nations have recognized that, in this case 
at least [sic!], collective security against armed 
aggression anywhere is a truly vital national inter- 
est of nations everywhere. 


How unreal! A few nations with national interests in 
the area provided token forces. Others, with the laud- 
able exception of Greece and Turkey, supplied a weird 
assortment of noncombatant assistance, and then only 
after an embarrassed UN Secretariat had repeatedly 
importuned them. 

Relying on this “proof,” Mr. Lie sees the “Uniting 
for Peace” resolutions of the UN Assembly as the be- 
ginnings of a “United Nations collective-security sys- 
tem.” The resolutions simply ask the member nations 
to earmark forces for joint action and empower the 
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Assembly to recommend such action if the Security 
Council is vetoed. Mr. Lie wants those resolutions 
implemented to the point where the UN will be “a 
world-security system that will be a really effective 
deterrent to armed aggression and a barrier against 
war.” Even by a great Power? Mr. Lie replies: 


In the present state of the world, it is of the ut- 
most importance for the preservation of peace that 
the United Nations be assured of sufficient armed 
power and economic resources for collective se- 
curity to deter any nation from embarking on 
armed aggression anywhere (emphasis added ). 

Mr. Lie’s thinking is so divorced from reality as to call 
seriously in question his competence as the UN’s Sec- 
retary General. No amount of tinkering, such as resolv- 
ing to “Unite for Peace,” will ever make the UN capable 
of deterring or defeating the aggression of a great 
Power. Unless and until the UN is completely over- 
hauled, we have no choice but to rely on regional 
pacts, which, while technically “within the framework 
of the UN,” provide for the organized deterrent power 
which the UN lacks. 


South Africa’s dilemma 


Are European and native in South Africa doomed to 
increasing tension, increasing threat of ultimate con- 
flict? 

The rise of white nationalism in the South African 
Union has placed this bleak question before the rest 
of a troubled and divided humanity. It is the question 
asked of himself in a recent pamphlet by Alan Paton, 
distinguished South African writer and poet, author 
of pretty much the finest novel to come out of the post- 
war era: Cry the Beloved Country. The pamphlet is 
South Africa Today (Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 6, N. Y. Price: 25c). It might 
well be used in schools. 

“A whole nation,” says Mr. Paton, “has been rocked 
to its foundations” by the impact of what we call 
Western civilization, “brought to it without plan or 
concert.” 

The trekker [Dutch colonist] brought subjuga- 
tion, the missionary brought religion, the teacher 
education, the trader ae. the wastrel liquor, the 
womanizer venereal disease, everyone brought 
new tastes, new needs, new ideas; administration 
brought new laws, courts, taxes; new languages 
had to be learned and spoken; there were books, 
newspapers, films, songs. 

Since history cannot be played over, the only question 
is what can be done to mitigate the mistakes of the past. 

Answers follow two main lines. One group, the as- 
similationists, would regard the whole process of Afri- 
can adaptation to Western economy as inevitable, and 
would advocate some policy of cultural assimilation to 
avoid destruction and deterioration. The other, that of 
the white Afrikaners, is for separation as the only means 
of ensuring white survival on a black continent. The 
assimilation policy is supported more by those who 
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speak English, the separation policy more by those who 
speak Afrikaans. 

Mr. Paton’s answer to his own query is doubly sig- 
nificant. Although he is himself an assimilationist, he 
is deeply tolerant of those who differ with him. On the 
other hand, he is resolved to speak the entire truth, at 
whatever cost to his own comfort and convenience. He 
does not share the separationists’ hope that the native 
African, when he sees the benefits of separation, will 
reject communism. African nationalism and commu- 
nism “will be only too ready to use one another.” White 
South Africa wishes indeed to support the United States 
and the British Commonwealth against communism, 
but it fears their racial policies. 

Will the nationalists succeed with their separation 
policies? Can their “grave dilemma” be solved? Again 
he gives his answer: 


Some of them say they will need a hundred years 
to perfect the separation program. Who can sup- 
pose that they will be given a hundred years? We 
are watching a great drama, where two of the chief 
actors are Will-to-Survival and Conscience, but 
outside the theatre the very world is breaking and 
shaking, and may burst through the walls at any 
moment. And if not the world then Africa itself, 
in which the African people and the European 
Powers in Africa have more to say than ourselves. 
Will we in the Union be able to persuade these 
others either to follow our example or to leave us 
alone? I cannot believe it. 


This is scant comfort for those who seek blueprints of 
the future. But Paton’s chilling doubts spring from the 
warmth as well as the intelligence of his love for the 
“beloved country.” The greatest thing a man like that 
can do would be, it seems, to spread the light and fire 
of that intelligent love among all the peoples of South 
Africa. If they fail to respond, no outside help can 
save them. 


Fiscal policy adrift 
In the course of his economic report to Congress last 
January, President Truman said: 

We should make it the first principle of economic 
and fiscal policy in these times to maintain a bal- 
anced budget and to finance the cost of national 
defense on a “pay-as-you-go” basis. 

With that sentiment, practically all Congressmen, edi- 
torial writers and economists agreed. Most Southern 
Democrats and Republicans, together with a few pro- 
Administration Senators like Paul Douglas, felt strong- 
ly that the President’s spending plans could and should 
be whittled down, but the “economizers” were just as 
insistent as anyone else that the budget, whatever its 
final shape, ought to be balanced. 

Against this background, it is interesting, if some- 
what disillusioning, to review our legislative tax and 
spending history over the past nine months. 

In January, the President sent what he called a 
“tight” budget for fiscal 1952 to Capitol Hill. It called 
for appropriations of approximately $70 biliion for the 


current fiscal year and for contractual authority that 
would boost Federal spending to $80 or $90 billion in 
the years immediately ahead. To meet the bill, he asked 
for a minimum of $10 billion in new taxes, which would 
bring the total Government take to about $61 billion 
for the present fiscal year. Since even this record-break- 
ing sum—the previous high was $46 billion in 1945— 
would fall a few billions short of balancing the budget, 
Mr. Truman warned that as soon as the fiscal picture 
had become clearer, he would be back for more. As tax 
collections soared with rising individual and corpo- 
rate incomes, however, the Treasury conceded that a 
$10-billion increase would be adequate. 

For the past nine months, when not engaged in in- 
vestigating gambling, the MacArthur ouster, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, Communists in Gov- 
ernment and sundry other matters, Congress has large- 
ly devoted its time to acting on these Administration 
requests. Proceeding in a leisurely manner that con- 
trasted unflatteringly with the urgency of domestic and 
international developments, it finally approved almost 
all of the Administration’s budgetary program. Here 
and there it lopped off enough to save several billion, 
but ambitious plans to cut the President’s figures by 
from $7 to $9 billion were not realized, or even seriously 
considered. It is not possible, even at this late date, to 
give definitive figures, since Congress has not yet fin- 
ished work on all the appropriation bills as we go to 
press. Predictions are that the Government will end up 
spending about $68 billion this current fiscal year. 

On the tax side, everything at the moment is literally 
up in the air. Ten days ago a Senate-House conference 
committee approved a compromise bill that over a full 
year’s operation would raise $5.7 billion in new reve- 
nue. That would bring total estimated revenue to about 
$61 billion, or $7 billion short of balancing the budget. 
When the compromise bill went to the House on Octo- 
ber 16, an odd coalition of Republicans and labor-in- 
fluenced big-city Democrats ganged up on the bill and, 
to the consternation of congressional leaders, defeated 
it by a vote of 208 to 157. The GOP vote was a protest 
against big Administration spending, although the Rep- 
resentatives know well enough that the Administration 
cannot spend a single penny which Congress itself has 
not appropriated. The Democrats were protesting the 
inadequacy of the bill and what they called its favor- 
itism to the rich. As we go to press there is a possibility, 
therefore, that Congress will adjourn without passing 
any tax bill at all. More probably the legislators, vulner- 
able to charges of irresponsibility, will arrange to, vote 
on the bill again and approve it. Though inadequate, it 
is still $5.7 billion better than nothing at all. 

That's the fiscal record to date. It is not a good record, 
and come November a year from now the voters will 
have their chance to say so. We suspect that most of 
them still believe, as we do, in paying for the defense 
program as we go. Any policy that falls short of this, 
especially now that Congress has weakened price con- 
trols, courts the kind of inflation that is worse on con- 
sumer pocketbooks than even the heaviest tax bill. 
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Crisis upon crisis 
in the Near East 


Is it better in the long run to play the role of interna- 
tional bully or international sissy? This is the dilemma 
confronting Britain in the Near East. Events there are 
proceeding at so rapid a pace that it may not be long 
before the harassed British have had a chance to weigh 
the effectiveness of both strategies. 

Certainly Britain’s abrupt evacuation of the Abadan 
refinery in Iran was of no help in resolving the oil dis- 
pute. It was a move which steeped her in hotter water. 
For Egyptian political leaders, amazed at British pli- 
ability in Iran and taking their cue from Premier Mos- 
sadegh, gave the lion’s tail another wrench. This time, 
however, the outraged symbol of empire prepared to 
respond with a roar. 

On October 15 the Egyptian cabinet announced that 
it would have nothing to do with a four-Power proposal 
to include Egypt in a Near East defense command. On 
the same day, in violation of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
of 1936, Egypt’s Parliament voted to serve an eviction 
notice on British troops guarding the Suez Canal Zone 
and to take over the Sudan, which has been an Anglo- 
Egyptian condominium since 1899. British Foreign Sec- 
retary Herbert Morrison immediately made it clear that 
Britain would stand fast on her treaty rights. She would 
not pack up and leave as she did in Iran. Nor would she 
“sell” the Sudan to Egypt as a “price” for a Near East 
defense agreement. Fanatical Egyptian mobs got a 
foretaste of what to expect on October 13. Twelve died 
as an undisciplined crowd of 7,000 attacked British in- 
stallations in the Canal Zone area. 

The political reverberations from Iran to the east and 
Egypt to the west met in Iraq. They encouraged Premier 
Nuri es Said to get into the act and demand revision of 
a 1930 treaty which gives the British the right to air 
bases in the country. Of the three crises this was the 
least pressing in British eyes. It did not involve the 
unilateral scrapping of a treaty. There was reasonable 
hope of compromise. Yet it did mark the contagious 
effect of nationalism run riot. 

Prime Minister Nahas Pasha of Egypt has been an 
apt pupil of Premier Mossadegh’s technique of dis- 
traction. The four-Power proposal would have enabled 
him to get off the political hook at home. It provided a 
substitute for the 1936 treaty. Cairo could have had 
peace with honor. Yet he turned it down. Why? The 
only possible answer is that the discreet substitution of 
an international defense organization for the presence 
of British troops in Egypt would have robbed the coun- 
try’s political leaders of their main source of appeal to 
the crowd. British troops guarding the Canal have been 
a convenient whipping boy used to distract Egypt’s 
millions from the social and economic wretchedness 
the Premier’s Wafd party has done nothing to alleviate. 
Cairo had to have a victory of some sort over “Western 
imperialism.” 

Both militarily and legally Britain is in a much strong- 
er position in Egypt than she is in Iran. Her troops are 
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there in virtue of an agreement unquestionably in- 
ternational in its scope. By no stretch of the imagi- 
nation can dispute be called a mere internal affair 
of Egypt’s. 

In regard to the Sudan the British have logic on their 
side. Until the Sucanese have spoken, Egypt has no 
more right to the million-square-mile territory on her 
southern boundaries than has Britain. The British have 
promised that the Sudanese, on achieving political 
maturity, should choose for themselves either inde- 
pendence or some form of voluntary association with 
Egypt. Egypt’s flimsy claim to the country rests on its 
conquest by the long deceased Ottoman Empire, its 
sixty years of exploitation from Cairo (principally as a 
slave mart) when Egypt was herself a Turkish de- 
pendent, and its reconquest by Anglo-Egyptian armies. 
On such a title Turkey could stake out a better claim to 
Egypt. 

In the meantime, as Britain prepared to meet force 
with force in Egypt, the third Near East crisis, the 
Iranian oil dispute, remained insoluble. A much touted 
Security Council session, at which Premier Mossadegh 
appeared on October 15, developed into a bore soon 
after its start. All the Western diplomats present agreed 
that Iran’s problem, now in a state of impasse, would 
have to be solved by private agreements. As James 
Reston pointed out in his New York Times column for 
October 16: 


Yesterday's performance merely indicated the 
change that has taken place in the United Nations 
since its inception. en it was formed in 1945 
the big nations agreed that they shouldn't ask it 
to do things it couldn’t do. But now when they 
don’t know what to do with a problem, they sub- 
mit it to the United Nations. 


Despite the threat of a continued stalemate in the UN, 

both Premier Mossadegh and Sir Gladwyn Jebb, the 
British delegate, left the way open for further private 
discussions. 

Britain’s problems in the Near East cannot be 
brushed aside as just a few more examples of native 
resentment against a fading empire. The Western com- 
munity of nations has been busy building a line of de- 
fense against Communist expansionism in Europe and 
in the Far East. From a military standpoint, such de- 
fenses are useless as long as the flank in the Near East 
is left wide open. The actions of Egypt, Iran and Iraq, 
mounting one upon the other like a frenzied bank-run, 
raise immediate problems for the Western Powers. Iran 
in a state of economic chaos and Egypt defenseless are 
an open invitation to Soviet expansionism. As long as 
there is unrest in the Near East, Western defense plans, 
even the Western alliance, are in jeopardy. 

It seems a foregone conclusion that the United States 
will have to assume British responsibilities in the Near 
East. Its problem will be twofold: 1) to convince the 
Arab world that it cannot stand alone against the Soviet 
threat and 2) to counteract the spread of anti-Western 
propaganda throughout Islam. These are the roots of 
the current evil. V. S. K. 
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Partisan motives 
in American politics 





Robert C. Hartnett 





SEVERAL CORRESPONDENTS have written us 
to say that AMenica itself does not abide by the norms 
proposed by Fr. Gardiner in his “A question of au- 
thority” (AM. 9/22), particularly his warning against 
“questioning anything as unobservable as personal 
motives.” 

POLITICIANS AND POLITICS 


The point raised by these correspondents deserves 
to be dealt with at some length. The question of what 
limits are put on criticism of public officials in a 
democracy, and specifically in American politics, by 
the obligation we have to show due respect for au- 
thority does not admit of a cut-and-dried answer. 
What has appeared in these pages recently was not 
intended to provide such an answer. Fr. Gardiner 
merely proposed certain “considerations,” as he termed 
them, “that may help to set the boundaries .. .” 

If a man professes to be an arsonist and you see him 
pouring kerosene on his neighbor’s porch, isn’t it a 
fair inference that he is planning to set the house on 
fire? If the man were not known as an arsonist, of 
course, it would be rash judgment to jump to such 
a conclusion. 

Although this example may be somewhat exagger- 
ated, we have to recognize the fact that all those who 
run for public office in this country are, by common 
usage, termed “politicians.” And it is one of the habits 
of politicians to build political bonfires under their 
opponents. 

The label “politician” is admittedly ambiguous. 
Writers are continually trying to persuade us that it 
has a good, even a noble, meaning. The dictionary 
(e.g., the excellent new American College Dictionary ) 
simply defines a politician as “anyone who is active 
in party politics.” The secondary meaning it gives 
is “one who, in seeking or conducting public office, 
is more concerned to win favor or to retain power 
than to maintain principles.” A third meaning is mere- 
ly “one who holds a political office.” Lastly, and this 
is the meaning so many writers want to preserve, since 
it seems, unfortunately, to be on the way out, is “one 
skilled in political government or administration; a 
statesman.” 

Words acquire their meanings from the way people 
use them. Words describing persons in certain cate- 
gories take on a connotation, a fringe-meaning, sug- 
gestive of the kind of behavior such persons commonly 
engage in, or are commonly believed to engage in. 
There is a body of literature, inadequate perhaps, 
describing the way politicians actually behave. James 





In our Sept. 22 issue Fr. Gardiner’s article, “A ques- 
tion of authority,” offered some considerations drawn 
from reason and the divine origin of civil authority 
which might help to temper criticism of our political 
and other public figures. Here America’s Editor-in- 
Chief discusses such criticism in the light of the prac- 
tical workings of our democratic two-party system. 


Salter’s The Pattern of Politics, Edward Flynn’s You're 
the Boss, Charles Michelson’s The Ghost Talks and 
James A. Farley’s Behind the Ballots are typical of 
the most concrete and authentic descriptions of what 
politicians do, or at least what they are prepared to 
say in writing that they do. Then there are hosts of 
biographies and some autobiographies dealing with 
typical politicians. 

Beyond that, political scientists have written a great 
many volumes on public opinion, political parties and 
elections. The daily press records in great detail what 
people elected to office, or seeking election, say and 
do. Political analysts very properly, and often with 
unusual acumen, give us accounts of the political 
purposes behind much of what goes on in political 
circles. 

It is certainly wrong to impute purely partisan 
motives to public officials unless the evidence admits 
of no other inference. On the other hand, one would 
have to be extremely naive and unrealistic to ignore 
the partisan advantages men in public life often seek 
by their declarations and by the positions they take 
on public measures. 


POLITICAL APPOINTMENTS 


No one questions that most appointments to posi- 
tions in their administrations by Presidents, Governors 
and mayors involve definite, and often obvious, con- 
siderations of party advantage. “Patronage,” the ability 
to parcel out political appointments, plays an immense 
role in enlisting support for party organizations and 
hence in producing victories at the polls. We expect 
Democrats to appoint Democrats and Republicans to 
appoint Republicans, except where the work to be 
done requires great technical skill. For example, the 
Surgeon General of the United States is not expected 
to have a record of party loyalty. But men appointed 
to most positions in any administration are. 

Politicians make no pretense of not playing politics. 
The late Senator Vandenberg, it will be recalled, pro- 
posed after the war that the formulation and conduct 
of American foreign policy be taken out of party 
politics in the postwar period, as it had been during 
the emergency of the war. He wanted party politics 
to stop “at the oceans,” so that our foreign policy, in 
the troublous years ahead, would be truly national 
by becoming bipartisan (a term the Republicans pre- 
ferred to “nonpartisan,” Cordell Hull’s choice). What 
was Mr. Vandenberg’s proposal but a frank admission 
that politicians would ordinarily consider foreign 
policy a fair field for party maneuvers? He never 
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suggested, of course, a cessation of party politics on 
domestic issues. 

Tragic as the consequences often are, it is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to eliminate party politics 
from the policy-making functions of government, as 
it is possible to separate them from purely administra- 
tive functions. Writing to Robert Sherwood on August 
27, 1947, the late Secretary of Defense James Forrestal 
made this observation about his recent appointment as 
Secretary of Defense: “When I finish this assignment 
my public service is ended, period. You have got to 
like politics if you want to be successful in it, and-I 
frankly don’t.” Mr. Forrestal, one might add, had not 
been appointed because he was a Democrat; he seems 
to have been a Republican, but party affiliation had 
nothing to do with his selection. Nevertheless, he knew 
Washington well enough to realize that even the Secre- 
tary of Defense has to adjust himself to the realities 
of domestic politics if he is going to succeed. 

“Al” Smith played politics. Senator Vandenberg, 
even when he had grown to full stature in the postwar 
period, played politics. They played it, admittedly, at 
a very high level and in such a way as never to sub- 
ordinate the vital interests of State and nation to mere 
partisan advantage any more than the exigencies of 
situations made inevitable. 

This all adds up to one simple conclusion: since 
politicians are in the business of playing politics, since 
they themselves concede that they play politics, a 
critic can certainly be justified at times in attributing 
to them partisan motives. This is altogether different 
from charging a man like General Marshall, for ex- 
ample, with aiming at the subversion of his country, 
an aim he surely has never professed and one entirely 
at odds with his entire career. 


THE Two Party SystEM 


These observations are truisms. The same cannot be 
said of what follows. Since communism has given poli- 
ticians an atomic hand-grenade to hurl at opponents 
in the past couple of years, it seems to be about time 
for someone, even at the risk of being misunderstood, 
to point out a characteristic of democracy which may 
help us to understand why so many charges and 
counter-charges are listed on our daily political bill 
of fare. 

We operate under a two-party system. This means 
that one party secures a majority in our legislatures 
(State, local or national, as the case may be), succeeds, 
usually, in electing its candidate for the highest execu- 
tive office or offices and as a result has to shoulder 
the burden of governing. The party in office has to get 
things done. The voters may not be able to evaluate 
bills that would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer, but 
they can and very properly do judge the party in office 
by results. Only the party in office has to produce 
results. It has promised to produce them. It was elected 
on those promises. Now the party—the chief executive 
and his “team,” including the majority of lawmakers 
committed to the party platform—has to deliver. 
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The administration in office has to try its best to 
meet State, local or national needs. In administering 
laws already on the books, in analyzing the need of 
new legislation and in coming up with measures that 
promise to meet the needs of society better than they 
have been met, any party in office, whether Demo- 
cratic or Republican, has immense resources at its com- 
mand. It has millions and millions of dollars to spend 
to hire competent personnel. Government officials are 
supposed to know. They should, with all the facilities 
they enjoy, have on hand or be able to get whatever 
information they need to deal intelligently with all 
the problems the party in office faces. 

The party out of office lacks these immense resources. 
Many books have been written dealing with the in- 
adequacy of members of Congress, for example, when 
it comes to getting their hands on the information they 
need to evaluate Administration proposals. The pres- 
ent writer went into this problem in these pages a 
few years ago (Am. 1/2/48, pp. 347-8; 1/9/43, pp. 
874-5; 7/19/47, pp. 429-31). They are still on the out- 
side looking in. Is it surprising that committees of 
Congress, each with a clerk and a meager staff, are 
no match for the Treasury, Commerce, Agriculture or 
Defense Departments in their respective domains? 

Any administration can abuse the advantages it 
enjoys over the legislature, just as any legislature can 
abuse the advantages it enjoys—through its power of 
investigation, its immunity from libel suits, its control 
over appropriations and the talents of members for 
making headlines. 


InN AND OuT OF OFFICE 


Nevertheless, these two characteristics of the party 
in office—its responsibility for meeting existing situa- 
tions and its vast resources for proposing measures 
well adapted to meet them—lead to an important con- 
clusion: the best politics for a party in office to play 
are to govern well, to propose measures that will solve 
problems in a way satisfactory to, if not all, at least 
the great majority of people and, finally, to administer 
its programs efficiently. The party in office is tempted, 
of course, to pad payrolls, to cater to large voting 
blocs and to favor those who contribute heavily to 
campaign funds. It is still true, however, that its real 
interests lie in governing well, in producing results 
the voters will approve on election day. 

The party out of office, on the other hand, is in quite 
a different position, whether it be Democratic or Re- 
publican. The minority have to try to convince the 
electorate that the majority are bungling. They have to 
show either 1) that the party in office is administering 
laws inefficiently or dishonestly, or 2) that it is failing 
to meet new problems, either because it offers no 
remedies at all, or very poor ones. If the opposition 
can prove both, so much the better. The political 
function of the minority, therefore, is precisely to 
criticize. 

It is plain from this analysis that the party out of 
office, being in the position of the back-seat driver, 
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is sorely tempted to carp and complain for purely 
partisan reasons. The Democrats are in this situation 
in New York State; the Republicans are in it in Wash- 
ington. Nationally, the Democrats are in the odd posi- 
tion of harboring in their ranks a sizable group of 
dissidents (“anti-Truman” members of Congress, from 
the South). The Republicans harbor a small group 
of “progressives” who usually vote with the Demo- 
crats on important measures. Since the Senate is di- 
vided 50-46, whether a bill will pass is often deter- 
mined by how many “cross the aisle.” All this compli- 
cates the play of party politics and the assessment of 


party responsibility. 
CONCLUSIONS 


It should never surprise us that the air is filled with 
charges and counter-charges in the political arena. 
Evaluating them is, to be sure, most difficult. Unless 
a person follows issues more closely than most people 
have the time and means to do, he can seldom decide 
who is right and who is wrong. Some issues are so 
involved that we shall probably never know for cer- 
tain what the score actually is. 

To guide us in avoiding over-hasty judgments, we 
might well keep in mind the following observations. 
First, the “line” a politician takes on any question is 
determined in no small degree by his general polit- 
ical philosophy. If a man is known to be a nationalist 
and isolationist, he inclines to take a dim view of our 
allies, for example. Whether a voter is inclined to 
agree with him will depend largely on the voter's 
own political philosophy. People cannot be expected 
to agree if their judgments stem from contradictory 
assumptions. Secondly, some politicians are much more 
sincere, take a much more serious view of their re- 
sponsibilities, than others. You have to judge this for 
yourself. Listen to members of Congress on radio and 
TV programs. You can tell pretty well who is trying 
to be fair, who has a real grasp of the problem, who 
is merely appealing to crowd-psychology. 

Then there are more particular bits of information 
that are useful. Is a member of Congress up for re- 
election next year? What kind of constituency does 
he represent? Which way is the political wind blowing 
where he comes from? These factors often explain 
a lot. Lastly, it is useful to know whether a member 
of Congress has, through his competence in the rou- 
tine work of committees and on the floor, proved to 
his constituents that he is ably representing them. If he 
has failed to make the grade in this way, if you have 
no idea what general political philosophy he stands 
for and why he takes the positions he does, this is a 
good sign that he will have to do something sensa- 
tional to impress the folks back home. The time- 
honored way of “stirring up the animals” is to spear- 
head an investigation into someone else’s alleged 

evildoing. 

Congress is full of lawyers. Many of them cut their 
political teeth as small-town prosecuting attorneys. 
It is a truism of American politics, which could be 





exemplified from the careers of countless politicians, 
that the way to make a splash is to emerge as a great 
crusader for law and order, an enemy of public graft, 
etc. Some first-class public officials have emerged 
in this way, just as some badly needed investigations 
have got under way under the impulse of a desire to 
get a name. Prudence suggests, however, that we re- 
member that investigations are often politically moti- 
vated. Right now, in judging a Congress which is said 
to have initiated 1380 investigations, it is especially 
necessary to keep in mind the obvious fact that it is 
much easier to track down what somebody else has 
done than to shoulder the responsibility of getting 
things done. 

Hilaire Belloc stood in admiration of our ruthless 
congressional investigations. Rightly used, they offer 
a perfect example of the way in which the interests 
of party and of country can be made to coincide in our 
political system. But here, as everywhere, we would 
do well to remember that politicians, whether in or 
out of office, “play politics.” Sometimes the game is 
too obvious to involve a person in the charge of 
“imputing motives” when he takes notice of what is 
behind political maneuvers. 

If a person sincerely believes in the program on 
which a majority of the people of a State or of the 
nation have put their stamp of approval, his judgment 
that some members of the opposition are overdoing 
their legitimate function of criticism should not be 
written off as partisan. This is doubly true where out- 
standing members of the opposition make the same 
judgment. For there are prominent people in both 
parties who believe that respect for authority and for 
the right of the majority to govern puts limits on 
partisan criticism by the minority. 


Collegians prepare 
for the apostolate 





John E. Kelly 





Tue GREAT DEBATE is upon us again: parish 
priest vs. college graduate. “John Caughlan” opened the 
latest round with his July 28 Feature “X.” Since then, 
parish priests and graduates have had a field day in 
AMERICA’S correspondence columns. “College gradu- 
ates are of little value in my parish: they go to Mass, 
receive the sacraments and contribute to the collec- 
tion.” Thus the pastor. “There is nothing to do in my 
parish except go to Mass and Communion, run a ham 
booth at a bazaar and take up the collection.” Thus 
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the graduate. The usual question is: “What do they 
teach them in college?” And the usual answer is: “I 
didn’t go four years to college just to call bingo 
numbers.” 

The debate could be permanently settled through 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine (CCD). 
Canon law calls for the Confraternity to be established 
in every parish in the world, and charges it with the 
religious education of all students not in Catholic 
schools. It is a parish society whose activities are of 
and by as well as for the laity. Why not put the graduate 
to work in the parish Confraternity unit? 

Many Catholic colleges, particularly in recent years, 
are effectively preparing their students 








fortably circumstanced offspring on Riverside Drive. 
The Newman Club at Hunter College recently lined 
up Catholic girls majoring in Spanish to work among 
newly arrived Puerto Ricans who were being prosely- 
tized by non-Catholic sects. 

In Detroit, 75 students of Marygrove College teach 
1,300 children in 21 centers. Four colleges in the Los 
Angeles area reported in College Confraternity News, 
official publication of the National CCD Commission, 
that they had formed a CCD pool. Immaculate Heart 
answers parish requests for weekday teachers, Mary- 
mount takes over Saturday classes, Loyola men special- 
ize in recreation programs after classes, and Mt. St. 
Mary’s takes care of records, prepares 





for such parish Confraternity partici- “scioorsus 
pation. Chiefly through the persistent 
zeal of the student leaders at Manhattan 
College in New York, which currently 
holds the National Commission on the 
CCD in the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students, nearly a 
hundred CCD-conscious colleges direct 
and channel their catechetical activities through camp- 
us CCD units modeled closely on the form of the parish 
CCD unit as recommended in the Manual of the Parish 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Pastors for whom 
these students teach marvel at the judgment, zeal, pa- 
tience and stability they display in their assignments. 

These colleges put the campus Confraternity unit 
on a par with other societies and fraternities. The 
assembly program for the semester Confraternity Day 
is put over as enthusiastically as is the football rally 
before Homecoming Day. Right from Orientation 
Week the freshman gets the idea that attendance at 
a Catholic institution of higher learning carries with 
it the obligation of sharing that learning through CCD 
work during and after his college career. 

At St. Mary’s, Incarnate Word and Our Lady of the 
Lake colleges in the Archdiocese of San Antonio, 
nearly every graduate has taken a Methods in Teach- 
ing Religion course as a part of freshman or sopho- 
more religion. By Junior year he—or she—is teaching 
school-year or vacation-school classes in nearby par- 
ishes. Even the Catholic high schools in that area offer 
this Methods course. Girls at Mt. St. Scholastica Col- 
lege in Atchison, Kansas, take the course during their 
free time. St. Joseph’s College in Emmitsburg, Md., 
runs a weekly “briefing period” for students who teach 
in rural Maryland areas. A Methods in Religion course 
is taught in the Extension Department for adults at 
St. John’s University in Brooklyn. The Christian 
Brothers of Manhattan College run the course as a 
part of the curriculum: 30 hours, two elective credits, 
no tuition for catechists taking the course. 

In the New York-New Jersey area of the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students, collegians 
from Iona, Fordham, Mt. St. Vincent and the other 
21 reporting colleges furnish collegiate religion teach- 
ers every week for 5,500 public-school pupils—from 
penniless Puerto Ricans in East Harlem to the com- 
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charts, project materials and prizes for 
the other three units. 

As usual, Texas claims size and num- 
bers. Parents of Incarnate Word stu- 
dents drive their daughters to Confra- 
ternity classes at many rural parishes, 
Fort Sam Houston and a city hospital 

for crippled children. On the other side 
of San Antonio girls from Our Lady of the Lake furnish 
their own transportation. They ran a series of dances to 
buy a CCD station wagon, portable blackboards and 
other materials of their traveling catechetical library. 
Most of the classes for their 900 public-school pupils 
are of the outdoor variety, parish halls being non- 
existent. In Texas the outdoors is probably comfortable 
enough. 

In the new Pennsylvania diocese of Greensburg 
there is a Sunday-morning exodus from Seton Hill 
College when 82 sisters, 21 collegians and 19 adults 
drive a total of 600 miles to catechize 2,000 pupils in 
grange and mining-union meeting halls, warehouses 
“and last, but not quite as satisfactory, an abandoned 
night club.” “During the rainstorm last week,” they 
reported, “we bogged down in the mud, but we were 
near enough to walk to town and were on time for 
class’—“near enough” being a distance of three miles. 

For many years college students have freely given 
their summer vacation periods to Confraternity work. 
Defraying their own expenses, girls from Rosary Col- 
lege in Chicago, Ursuline College in Louisville and 
Marywood College in Scranton have weathered the 
southern climates of Mississippi and Alabama, staffing 
Religious Vacation Schools, doing street preaching 
and similar work. An example of collegiate resource- 
fulness is evidenced in the account of one of the seven 
Manhattan men who accompanied Dominican trailer 
chapels in the Carolinas in 1950. This student, ap- 
parently an engineering major, wrote: 


In one place where we street preached, a Dad- 
dy Gray was posing as God. He had himself 
wired electrically so as to shock anyone who 
touched him, thus proving he was a spirit. How- 
ever, he made the mistake of enlisting the service 
of a little boy who was in our Religious Vacation 
School class. The youngster was told how to cut 
the wire to the shock apparatus. When the people 
lined up to touch Daddy they found that bo head 
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lost his spiritual magnetism. Needless to say, he 

was forced to retire for the night. 

Besides straight class catechetical work, college 
students write catechetical radio scripts, run radio 
panels, train public-school pupils for serving and sing- 
ing at Mass, teach in orphanages and institutions for 
the deaf, give individual instruction to blind, deaf and 
retarded children. 

Six-day CCD Courses for intensive preparation of 
parish lay teachers were conducted for the Province 
of Baltimore by St. Joseph’s College at Emmitsburg in 
1949 and by Manhattan for the New York area in 
1950. In both instances, interested laity came hundreds 
of miles, some even over a thousand, for the course. 
Attendance from nearby parishes was only moderately 
satisfactory. 

So it goes. A large number of Catholic colleges are 
doing something to prepare and motivate their stu- 
dents for postgraduate parochial participation. If this 
training is to be put to effective use, there is a need 
for more parishes systematically to organize or develop 
the tried and proven program of the CCD. This calls 
for a closely knit group of lay men and women work- 
ing with the clergy to solve the problem of religious 
education—a primary problem in the sense that know- 
ing the good must precede the doing of good. 

The need for lay participation in the school- and 
adult-level programs of religious education developed 
by the Confraternity in this country is evident from 
the recently published Mid-Century Survey of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in the United 
States, revealing the startling figure of 5.5 million Cath- 
olic pupils in public schools. In 1950-51, according to 
the statistics of the Official Catholic Directory, not more 
than 1.5 million, somewhat more than one-fourth of 
them, received regular religious instruction. With the 
demands already made on their time, priests and sisters 
by themselves can do little to reach or teach the other 
four million in 1951-52. The enlisting and training of 
the laity of every class seems definitely a “must” if any 
considerable headway is to be made in what is a prob- 
lem of national proportions. Certainly those students of 

nearly a hundred Catholic colleges who give of their 
crowded scholastic week will give generously of their 
time after college if they are offered a practical parish 
program instead of a vague “won't you do something?” 

From now until November 7-11 there will be a 
“come to Chicago” flavor to the Catholic press as the 
days of the Ninth National Confraternity Congress 
there draw closer. College deans and college students, 
parish priests and parish laity who gather there can 
fully learn the “what” and the “how” of the Con- 
fraternity approach to parish religious education. Using 
the Congress as a springboard, they can then establish 
and develop both college CCD units and parish CCD 
units into which the collegians may graduate. 

May both proceed apace. Then there will be less of 
the perennial Debate, fewer useless charges and coun- 
tercharges, and more union of minds and joining of 
hands in a program of action long overdue. 


Latin-American 
investment picture 





Paul S. Lietz 





Tue CURRENT LITERATURE on Latin America 
reveals a significant item—the rapid growth of interest 
in Latin America as a field for private investment. Sev- 
eral trade and business journals have recently carried 
articles on the chances for and against American capi- 
tal south of the border. Behind all the words is the 
revealing fact that direct investments by American in- 
terests in Latin-American enterprises have been increas- 
ing since the war at the rate of $350 million a year. It 
is probable that today the total of such investments is 
well over 6 billion dollars and exceeds by a substantial 
margin the amount of all Government credits to that 
area, including the outlay of such agencies as the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and Point Four. 

The need for such outside capital investment in Latin 
America cannot be gainsaid. Contrary to popular fancy, 
it is, by and large, a poor land. One can have scant hope 
of raising capital sums in the Caribbean countries, for 
instance, where the estimated per-capita yearly income 
in 1944 ranged from $20 in Haiti to $551 in Cuba. In- 
deed, the total national income of all the South Ameri- 
can states at present is only $20 billion. Moreover, such 
capital as does exist is by preference and tradition in- 
vested in agricultural or commercial enterprises. Obvi- 
ously, the means for industrial growth and the develop- 
ment of natural resources must come largely from the 
outside. 

What is drawing American investment back into this 
long neglected field? Certainly there is no indication of 
a return to the wildcat days around the turn of the 
century when concessions were to be had with scarcely 
a string attached. On the other hand, there is some 
moderation of the strong nationalism of the ’thirties 
which made foreign capital the whipping boy for all 
the country’s ills. 

There are still restrictions on the foreign dollar, but 
they vary greatly from country to country. There are 
no difficulties about the withdrawal of investment 
profits from Venezuela, Peru and Colombia. Brazil, on 
the other hand, maintains a rigid set of bank controls 
and puts an artificial value on its exchange, while Ar- 
gentina has blocked all dollar withdrawals since 1948. 

Several countries have set up government-financed 
development corporations to begin and operate such 
industries as steel, building materials, electric power 
and petroleum, often in competition with, or even as a 
replacement for, private industry in those fields. In most 
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Latin countries profits are curtailed by large payroll 
deductions for ambitious social-security programs, and 
in some countries, such as Brazil, management control 
of certain enterprises cannot be vested in foreign hands. 
In general, these restrictions place heavy stress on the 
social nature of property and of profits. 

Despite the restrictions, however, some important 
investors have been finding their Latin-American ven- 
tures profitable. The oil industry in Venezuela, for ex- 
ample, was able in 1948 to realize a net income of over 
27 per cent on its investment after paying the govern- 
ment approximately 50 per cent of its profits. Even in 
the most recent case of expropriation, the Americans 
came off with what was apparently a satisfactory set- 
tlement. When the Colombian Government recently 
expropriated the Tropical Oil Company, a subsidiary 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey, there was none of the 
violent controversy that has attended other cases. The 
company quietly surrendered the properties in ex- 
change for a contract to operate them for the govern- 
ment on a long-term basis. In Brazil an interesting ex- 
periment is being carried on by two American financial 
groups, the Chase Bank and the Rockefeller-owned 
International Basic Economy Corporation, to raise 
Brazilian capital for development projects through the 
sale of securities. 

Many American capital interests have obviously be- 
come acclimated to the new atmosphere of investment 
in Latin America and are operating successfully within 
the new legal framework. Other investors are still not 
ready to accept the new situation or to assume any 
obligations whatever toward the peoples with whom 
their money is invested. One recent writer, presuming 
to speak for the average investor, said bluntly that while 
the American investor cannot be oblivious of the larger 
picture, “he does not invest with any thought of re- 
dressing the international balance of payments or ful- 
filling a real or imagined responsibility toward other 
countries and peoples.” In other words, he is governed 
by the narrow criterion of profits. 

There would seem to be more than a slight moral 
obligation on the part of investment capital toward a 
land where about two-thirds of the population are 
physically undernourished, to the point of actual star- 
vation in some areas. But from a practical viewpoint, 
if we hope to avoid a revival of the bitter legacy of 
fear and hostility which has sometimes been ours in 
Latin America, we must assume “the larger picture” 
to be as important in the investment field as in our 
other contacts with the Latins. The “trickle down” 
theory, on its record, is not good statesmanship. This 
is especially true when the principle is written into 
diplomatic policy and becomes recognizable in the 
inconsistency by which one Latin dictatorship is fa- 
vored over another largely on the basis of its record of 
payments or its freedom of foreign exchange. 

Fortunately, our Latin-American policy at the mo- 
ment seems to be under wise direction. In some very 
plain speaking a few months ago, Edward G. Miller, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, 
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pointed out to the Harvard Business School Association 
that the State Department cannot undertake the func- 
tion of a sponsor of United States capital investment in 
Latin America. The investor must face responsibility 
himself with no reliance on Government pressures to 
secure a favorable climate for his projects. He pointed 
out that “those American interests which have been 
most esteemed and in general have been most fairly 
treated in Latin America are those which have shown 
genuine concern for the general welfare of the other 
country.” If mutual confidence and trust are the bases 
of peace between peoples, then the American investor 
must look to his responsibility. 





FEATURE “xX” 


| Mrs. Smith’s theme is, in her 
own words, “Pity the poor 
parent.” A “faculty wife” at 
a large midwestern univer- 
sity, she is the mother of 
three children. Her last 
America article (June 2) 
was “Milk can be amenace.” 





























NO MAJORITY GROUP has been so discriminated 
against as parents. They are insulted, ignored and at- 
tacked by interested parties ranging alphabetically 
from Architects to Educators and down through to 
Theologians. 

First of all, there are the architects, numbering two 
varieties: those who attempt to plan families and those 
who plan houses. The name of the former has been 
bruited about sufficiently to be well known; though it 
could well be changed to the “Pan-Parenthood” move- 
ment. 

The orthodox architects do much less harm, morally 
speaking, but they probably cause more parental pro- 
fanity and certainly a good deal more inconvenience 
than the family planners. No architect seems yet to have 
made an intensive study of a family in its natural 
habitat, and thence gone on to say: “Parents, you de- 
serve better. Here is what you have been dreaming of. 
Here is the House. Here are the Helps, which will make 
life easier for you, not only as men and women, but as 
Parents.” 

Nobody, or at least nobody that I have heard of, 
has designed a house with a soundproof nursery. And 
yet, in this day of close-range living, there is no recourse 
for parents of squalling, bickering, colicky children 
save the Everlasting No, the swift sanction, or pheno- 
barbital. The only other alternative is to live on a tract 
of ground surrounded by everything but neighbors. 
Why the soundproof nursery has not become a logical 
part of apartment-house architecture is one of the mod- 
ern mysteries. Then children would not only not be 
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seen, but not even heard—by the thankful neighbors, 
that is. The parent would check on the situation in the 
nursery by means of an inter-communication set which 
would enable him to tune in on the nursery ruckus and, 
mercifully, to tune off. By periodic dialing in the 
squawk-box the mother or father would discover what 
is going on by an effortless twist of the wrist in the 
living-room, whereas now it requires numberless treks 
back and forth. 

The inter-com arrangement would be a considerable 
improvement over the method of communication now 
in use at our house—that is, shouting up or down the 
registers. This works fairly well unless there are guests 
for dinner, in which case the intimate nursery chatter 
and cries of urgent childish needs waft down the regis- 
ter into the dining room. 

The noises from the nursery would not be so disturb- 
ing if there were fewer children crowded into one 
room. The futuristic “home with the parent in mind” 
would solve the space problem by introducing to home 
use the collapsible leatherette doors being used by 
schools and restaurants to divide rooms for smaller 
groups or open them up for larger ones. These folding 
doors, strategically placed in bedrooms, would enable 
children to be fenced off into separate cells according 
to their age and sleeping habits. That is one improve- 
ment that might take the cramp out of non-expandable 
homes containing expanding Catholic families. 

Mention may here be made of a feature of past 
nurseries which had much to commend it. This was a 
low-slung cradle with runners like a rocking chair, 
which allowed the mother to rock the baby with her 
foot, while sitting comfortably in her own rocker, oc- 
cupied with something else. Sarah Ripley, wife of 
George Ripley of the Brook Farm Movement, had a 
cradle like that, which can now be viewed in the old 
Emerson home in Concord. It is said that Sarah kept 
the current baby pacified with rocking in this cradle 
while she taught Greek to Harvard students who rode 
out from Boston. It is not stretching the imagination to 
picture her hands plying the needle at the same time. 

Mrs. Ripley demonstrated that a comfortable rela- 
tionship can be established between child care and the 
learning of the arts, a fact which many GI’s have ex- 
perienced while combining education and parenthood. 
A desirable addition to the present educational cur- 
riculum would be education for parenthood. It might 
be called a Pre-Parent course, or classified in the cata- 
log as “Theory of Parenthood.” It might include a sort 
of basic training in which the future parent would be 
made to traverse a hazard course where he or she would 
learn to step over and by-pass blocks and toys of all 
sizes and descriptions. In this connection, the makers 
of such toys might think of making their products 
luminous in the dark for the sake of parents who get up 
at night and invariably twist an ankle or stub a toe on 
an obtrusive toy. 

The pre-parent course I envision would endeavor 
particularly to train the imagination of the student, 
enabling him to meet with alertness all the emergencies 








of the child mind. For example, it has been suggested 
by the psychologists that when a child has his mind 
set adamantly on the same object with which his baby 
sister is playing at the moment, the adroit parent has 
only to intimate to Johnny that something else is more 
desirable. That is where imagination comes in, and only 
one placed in such a spot can appreciate how sterile of 
images the adult mind can be. It would be quite dif- 
ferent if Johnny were content with the first alternative 
suggested, but that is rarely the case. The exercises 
would give the problem to the student and require him 
to present every possible solution. 

Since this would somehow be a novitiate for parent- 
hood, it might be proper as part of its training in pa- 
rental decorum that the students be schooled in “cus- 
tody of the eyes.” Firmness is of the essence in handling 
children, and the eye, to paraphrase a Chinese adage, 
can be more potent than a thousand words to indicate 
the sincerity of the command. Words waft into the air 
and into that nether-land of forgetfulness between the 
ears of children. But the eye can hold, it can transfix 
until the deed is done or undone. The eye can scold, 
look sorrow, flash anger. The eye is more level than the 
tongue. 

One who is learning to be a parent would do well to 
gain, above all, custody of the tongue. One of the most 
frequent famous last sayings of parents examining their 
consciences at the end of the day is: “The trouble with 
us is, we talk too much.” I was reflecting recently that 
it was fortunate I had a strong voice, because other- 
wise how could I quell the riot in the nursery from my 
chair by the fire? Then I mused that perhaps if my 
voice did not carry so well, it might not be necessary 
for it to be used so much. The children would not be 
conditioned to associate the degree to which commands 
were meant to be obeyed with the volume of the 
sound sent up. 

As a lean cowboy from the Ozarks drawled when he 
was teaching me to ride: “Now, Ma’am, you've been 
a schoolmarm. You handle a hoss the way you handle 
kids—firm but gentle.” 

You handle kids “firm but gentle.” To be a parent 
you need steady nerves, almost infinite patience and 
a sense of humor, says Rev. Charles Leahy, S.J., in his 
fine book Teen (Bruce, 1950). The tensions of the 
times seem to strain these qualities. Parents are nervous, 
and their children reflect the anxiety of their parents. 
Kindergarten teachers remark that children were just 
beginning to regain their normal patterns of behavior 
after World War II when Korea came in June, 1950 and 
the children returned to classrooms in September mir- 
roring the jitters of their parents. 

There is no sin against which the parent, especially 
of small children, fights with such day-to-day determina- 
tion as impatience. It is almost the occupational vice of 
parents. Even a poet has written about it. In Coventry 
Patmore’s “Toys” every parent can find echoed in his 
own experience the crib-side heartache of the poet. 

Parents repent; they promise reparation; they pray in 
their own way for patience. And, here is where the 
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theologians appear to have let us down. There does 
not seem to be a specific prayer for patience to be said 
by parents. Pending an approved model, this rough 
draft of petition is suggested: 


Oh Lord, I ask Thy help, that I may learn to 
control myself in order better to control my chil- 
dren; that I may speak softly when I would shout; 
that I may be gentle when anger tempts to fury; 


that I may be firm without being harsh; that I may 
distinguish between my own indisposition and a 
child’s unmeaning naughtiness; that I may do un- 
complainingly the endless big and little tasks of 
parenthood; that in serving these my little ones 
with loving patience I may better serve thee. Amen. 


May the Lord—and architects, teachers and theologians 
—hear our prayer. Vircinia BECK SMITH 





Mr. Greene 
does it again 





Harold C. Gardiner 





If for no other reason, Graham Greene will have a 
permanent niche in the history of English literature— 
and particularly of Catholic literature—because he 
manages to write provocative and controversial novels. 
But the controversy that swirled around The Laby- 
rinthine Ways (The Power and the Glory) and The 
Heart of the Matter will sound like a muted murmur 
compared with the storms that will thunder around 
his latest book, The End of the Affair (Viking. 240p. 
$3). I feel that the book demands rather extended 
treatment, both for its intrinsic importance and to 
forestall criticism that gets off on the wrong foot. 

Perhaps the best way to start is to quote from a very 
perceptive article on Greene (by Edward Sackville West 
in the Month, London, September, 1951). It is called 
“The Electric Hare—Some Aspects of Graham Greene,” 
and is largely a review of Greene’s volume of essays, 
The Lost Childhood, soon to be published in this coun- 
try. Says Mr. West: “Every page of this book is saturated 
in the belief that original sin is the most important 
fact about human beings.” Now the point is, for a 
judgment of Greene, not precisely whether this is 
theologically true or not—for certainly the fact of sanc- 
tifying grace is equally important—but that this is 
actually Greene’s view. I believe it is, and I believe that 
it explains the eschatological tone of all his work. He is 
not interested, so to say, in the mere problem of good 
and evil, of sin and virtue, as worked out in this situa- 
tion, by these characters. His attention is constantly 
turned to the ultimate end of this situation, of these 
actions—he writes always in terms of heaven and hell. 

This is what makes his books, to many tastes, so grim 
and dour. But that they are Catholic, in the sense that 
they have as theme some of the great truths of Christian 
revelation, I believe there can be no doubt. Whether 
or not those truths are couched in terms that find ac- 
ceptance on grounds of propriety and so on is another 
matter. 

That will be the crucial point of criticism of The End 
of the Affair. What Greene is saying in this story is as 
eternally true as much of what St. Augustine said in 
his Confessions, for the burden of the tale is that God 
is the often unthought-of but ever-present finality of 
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all loves. Even illegitimate love is a blind, fumbling, 
misdirected search for God. How Greene says this will 
very probably—and with a lot of justification—be dis- 
liked. 

The story of the book is simple. The title tells it, 
really. An adultery that has been carried on for years 
comes to an end, because in the London blitz, the 
woman, thinking her lover has been killed in an air- 
raid, promises God—in whom she really does not be- 
lieve—that she will end the affair if he is given life. He 
lives and she—living up to her nebulous idea of obliga- 
tion,—finds herself drawn to the Church and to holiness 
(it turns out that she had been baptized as a young 
child). After her early death a number of apparently 
miraculous cures seem to be due to her intercession. 
The man in the affair (who is the narrator of the story) 
had been even more a disbeliever than the woman, but 
when his tale ends, he has come to the point where he 
can at least think that he hates God, who has stepped 
in to end the affair. Hatred, Greene seems to be saying, 
argues belief—an echo of the biblical “neither hot nor 
cold.” 

So much for the plot. However, I must admit that 
much of Greene’s language is a stumbling-block even 
to what we have to call a mature reader. It must be 
remembered in all fairness that the story is told by a 
long-term lecher. His phrases—objectively blasphemous 
at times—are his own and fit his character, but they 
are such that the book is by no means to be commended 
to the attention of all. It is a shame and could have 
been avoided by a different narrative device. 

Evelyn Waugh, reviewing the book in the same issue 
of the London Month, says: “The End of the Affair is 
addressed to the Gentiles. It shows them the Church 
as something in their midst, mysterious and triumphant 
and working for their good.” That, I feel, is true, but 
the book will also be read by Catholics, who are not 
accustomed to having the Church referred to in terms 
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that spring from a philanderer’s mind. That is the ulti- 
mate novelistic problem of this controversial book— 
how can profound spiritual truth (which Greene 
touches) be told in terms of stark realism? I wish I 
knew the answer. Until it is a little clearer than at pres- 
ent, I would say that The End of the Affair is definitely 
for the perusal of those professionally interested in 
the study of the novel. 


Christmas cards from 
the monastery 





Helene Magaret 





We are still some weeks from Advent, but the Christ- 
mas season is here! I know because I have already 
received my first unsolicited greeting-card monstrosi- 
ties. Fifteen minutes after their arrival, they were on 
their way back to the monastery from which they 
came. Between now and Thanksgiving, thousands of 
other Catholics will receive at frequent intervals simi- 
lar boxes of cards. For a person whose acquaintance 
is fairly wide, the expense of greeting cards is a major 
problem of the Christmas season. If we purchase those 
which the good religious send us, many of us must 
use them. We cannot buy cards twice. 

The August 11 issue of America carried an editorial 
entitled “142 days to Christmas.” It was a plea for 
“the restoration of the Christ-Child and Christian 
symbolism in our Christmas cards.” I, too, believe that 
Jesus should be a guest at His own birthday party. 
I, too, am repelled by the substitution of a Scotch 
terrier or a bottle of Scotch for the cradle in Bethle- 
hem. But this matter cannot be considered alone. It 
is intimately related to another problem recently dis- 
cussed at the National Convention of the Catholic Art 
Association held in Spokane, Washington—that is, the 
need for increased interest in good Catholic and 
Christian art. 

Certainly Our Lord is indulgent to the ignorant who 
circulate simpering Virgins, babies that are born six 
months old, insipid angels and rococo designs. Where 
the excuse of ignorance is not present, however, one 
wonders if the simpering Virgin may not be a greater 
insult than the Scotch terrier. In the Middle Ages the 
simplest, the most uneducated lay brother would have 
found such Christmas cards abhorrent. Is there no 
better way for religious orders to solicit charity? 

Every year the Catholic teacher urges her students 
to buy Christian greeting cards. But how easy admoni- 
tion is] Year after year the same Catholic teacher hunts 
through stacks of commercial cards displaying dogs 
and horses and poinsettas and village streets and 
lighted taverns with merrymakers at their doors. 
Finally she is pushed to the back of the shop where 
one or two neglected boxes lie waiting for the “relig- 
ious-minded.” If she is lucky, she satisfies herself with 


“Ars Sacra,” some cheap prints of Renaissance Madon- 
nas, or imitation Hummels. Even these are far better 
than much that comes from the monasteries. 

When the holidays begin and the students whom she 
has so bravely admonished send her their Scotch ter- 
riers, their snowmen, their clowns and their country 
scenes, she hasn’t the heart to scold. 

I do not know how much profit religious orders make 
from their willful dissemination of bad art. I do know, 
however, that some Catholics prefer to give alms where 
they will not be thus punished for their charity. 

The beautiful greeting card honors God even as the 
stained glass window and the vestment do. And just 
because it is a very humble means of expression, it is 
particularly powerful. An exhibit of Catholic sculpture 
can reach only a handful of the faithful. The greeting 
card goes everywhere. Perhaps we are trying to im- 
prove religious art from the wrong end. If we could 
put into circulation a few million Christmas cards 
that truly give glory to God, at the end of a decade 
we might have a renaissance in religious architecture, 
sculpture and painting as well. 

During the Middle Ages the illustrative arts were 
produced within the monastery. Today most religious 
orders, being dedicated to other kinds of labor, turn 
to the secular world for their artists. Certainly their 
greeting cards are born not in the cloister, but in the 
factory; and how can the factory be persuaded to 
undertake an enterprise which offers small likelihood 
of financial success? 

Yet for the very reason that commercial manufac- 
turers cannot afford to produce good religious cards, 
the monasteries should produce them. They alone have 
a chance of succeeding where the manufacturer would 
fail. Their mailing lists are already made up. Their 
potential customers are waiting. Surely they must 
know that many boxes of unpurchased cards are re- 
turned with an aching heart and a troubled conscience. 
Most of us who sent a first alms would have happily 
sent a second if our artistic sensibilities had not been 
outraged. 

But the religious order which produces its own 
Christmas cards will need to employ artists. Where 
will it find them? How can it afford to hire them? 
Those questions may not be as unanswerable as they 
seem. A lovely greeting card does not require the 
genius of a John LaFarge or an Eric Gill. Talent, a 
sensitive taste and some understanding of the true 
meaning of Christmas will suffice. There is scarcely 
a Catholic college in the United States which does 
not have in its Art Department at least two or three 
students able to meet those qualifications; and every 
good-hearted teaching nun and brother would be glad 
to guide their students in a country-wide campaign 
for better greeting-card designs. 

Classes in etching, in silk-screening, in illustration 
and design are all producing an abortive and ephem- 
eral art, much of which is religious in content. Many 
a college holds a yearly exhibit within its own walls. 
A few students and parents come to admire. It is 
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hoped that after graduation the best students will 


And snatch some crumbs of evermore, 






































become successful in their field. In that event, they Or (this is likelier) to wait, oth 
may design fashions, draw advertisements or plan Head bowed, before a fastened gate, part 
houses; they may illustrate books or make finer radia- Helpless and miserable and dumb, Th 
tor caps. It is not likely that they will continue to Yet waiting for the Lord to come. devel 
produce religious art. This is the prayer of grace and good not 
Is there no way in which religious orders which Most proper to our creaturehood. poets 
distribute greeting cards can make use of such stu- God’s window shows this humble one ae 
dent talent before it has been diverted into other More to the likeness of His Son. and 
channels? Perhaps the problem could be solved by He sees, though thought and senses stray, ever, 
a nation-wide student contest, or a traveling exhibit The will is resolute to stay terial 
of student art, or a convention of art teachers from And feed, in weathers sweet or grim, | 
Catholic colleges. Perhaps it could be solved simply On any word that speaks of Him. op 
by a letter from the prior of one monastery to a He beams on the humility merc 
college dean. That keeps its peace in misery critic 
And save for glimmerings, never knows evalu 
Prayer How beautiful with light it grows. or 
Prayer is a trap-door out of sin. He smiles on faith that seems to know ow 
Prayer is a mystic entering in It has no other place to go. expo: 
To secret places full of light. And some day hidden by His Will, of ov 
It is a passage through the night. If this meek child is waiting still, Th 
Heaven is reached, the blesséd say, God will take out His mercy-key the | 
By prayer and by no other way. And open up felicity, Cres 
One may kneel down and make his plea Where saltiest tears are given right ace 
With words from book or breviary, To seas where sapphire marries light; He w 
Or he may enter in and find Where by each woe the soul can span F 
A home-made message in his mind. New orbits for the utter man; ket 
But true prayer travels further still, Where even the flesh, so seldom prized, the 
To seek God’s Presence and God’s Will. Would blind the less than divinized. the 
Prayer is to reach and push a door Jessica Powers - 
ha 
The military mind? viewed, Mrs. General has to step in If M 
in her quiet and efficient way to get sidiot 
MELVILLE GOODWIN, U.S.A. the great man back on the reservation. BO fh - ersats 
She does—by wangling an overseas a _ 
, signment for him. In the meantime the study 
= Sage’ me Marquand. Little, Brown. coals story follows the fate of the heavy 
ee announcer and his wistful vagaries : the ¢ 
How does Marquand do it? How does oo ee — ; Middle class culture my 
insi i ili ? at 18 e€ story-line. usua. 
+ erm ganged eine deceptive hie, Marquand has THE MECHANICAL BRIDE chang 
roles, a banker, a playwright, a spy. | Woven a leisurely, fascinating tale. If refere 
Here he is Army brass—and the sus- the Army, in the character of the Gen- | By Herbert Marshall McLuhan. Van- well | 
picion grows that perhaps he speaks eral, seems quite on the Rover-boys’ guard. 157p. $4.50 out tl 
more truly than we would like to ad- side, General Eisenhower may be of- ophy 
mit. For he tells the story of a U.S. fended, but the picture is consistent WHITE COLLAR og 
general, catapulted to fame because aad convincing. So, ee rnd — i 
i i i ses we are given of broadca : , : 
cme eagee ag nepibcotiges life, "of VU. S. fe -trrn of cai By C. Wright Mills. Oxford. 8354p. $5 econo 
caught up by a radio announcer— | women, of Army wives. It is all a little Mr. McLuhan, who subtitles his book and t 
who narrates the book—and when Gen. acidulous, all a little malicious, but “The Folklore of Industrial Man,” has gave 
Goodwin comes home he has to tel] ©‘ the undertones are those of a yearn- written a clever if frightening tour more 
his life-story to a couple of “profilers” ing for the better life, which, at the —_ de force on the mores of mid-century setvir 
who certainly smack of the smart nd, is heaven. America. Much of the writing and a busin 
young people who staff the New It’s doubtful, however, if heaven good part of the thought it expresses dimin 
Yorker. will ever be attained by the liberal use is meant to alert the reading public paciti 
The trouble is, however, that the of profanity in which General and _ to the fact that it is later than we Th 
General had been a little (?) indis- Dottie indulge in this story. We face _ think. medic 
creet in Paris. He had got tangled up __ the artistic problem—people do talk The author has put down in brief dency 
with a certain Dottie Peale, smart this way; but how to convey that im- commentary most, if not all, of the ageria 
journalist and publisher. She is brash, _ pression without using the very words popular myths of our day. Modern those 
profane, lonely and on the make. every time? A consummate artist can man, he says in effect, is the victim of Vertis 
When she shows up at the Connec- do just that—Marquand, for all his the clever forces of mass communica- is det 
ticut home of the radio announcer, artistry, is not consummate. tion in advertising, Hollywood glamour om 


where the General is being inter- 
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large is becoming less and less able 

to make free choices, since the “idols 

of the market place” are becoming a 
of man’s “collective dream.” 

This theme, which Mr. McLuhan 
develops with consummate skill, is 
not altogether new, and novelists, 
poets and playwrights of the past and 
in our own times have thrown light 
on the darker recesses of what is false 
and exploitative. In this book, how- 
ever, the author approaches his ma- 
terial with something of the technique 
of the case-study. Illustrative exhibits 
of modern ways of advertising are set 
up and are then seen through the 
merciless lens of Mr. McLuhan’s 
critical comments. In some of his 
evaluations the author’s satire is too 
brittle, a deeper understanding being 
sacrificed for the clever retort. On the 
whole, however, the book brilliantly 
exposes many of the false ideologies 
of our times. 

The real masterpiece of the book is 
the brief but skillful vignette on Al 
Capp’s L’il Abner. Mr. McLuhan’s ap- 
praisal of the comic strip is perhaps 
the very crux of the thesis he proposes. 
He writes: 


From under the oppressive blan- 
ket of merchandising sentiment 
there hangs out the bare face of 
the irrepressible Capp, his vital- 
ity suggesting perhaps the ob- 
sequies of our popular culture 
have been prematurely sung. 


If Mr. McLuhan writes of the in- 
sidious growth of standardization and 
ersatz values in our culture with a 
rapier wit, Dr. Mills in his recent 
study, White Collar, brings up the 
heavy artillery of research to examine 
the emergence of a new class. He 
presents the middle-class group of our 
day from many facets and studies its 
changing character within a frame of 
reference that considers the past as 
well as the present. Dr. Mills points 
out that the nineteenth-century philos- 
ophy of optimism 4nd belief in prog- 
ress saw the beginning of the decline 
of the entrepréneur—the small busi- 
nessman who functioned in a free 
economy. The increase in monopoly 
and the decrease in property-owning 
gave rise to our own phenomenon of 
more and more “white-collar” workers 
serving large enterprises in both the 
business and professional worlds with 
diminishing freedom to use their ca- 
pacities in individual ways. 

The author sees in the professions of 
medicine, law and teaching a ten- 
dency toward pyramiding along man- 
agerial lines. The rising power of 
those who control political action, ad- 
vertising, education and entertainment 
is determining to a large extent the 
tenets of success. As the images of 
what constitutes success in a com- 


petitive world become more and more 
standardized, there follow the dimin- 
ishing returns in personal integrity 
and public responsibility. Knowing 
how becomes infinitely more impor- 
tant than knowing why. As Dr. Mills 
writes: 

Fresh perception now involves 
the capacity to unmask and 
smash the stereotypes of vision 
and intellect with which modern 
communications swamp us. The 
worlds of mass-art and mass- 
thought are increasingly - geared 
to the demands of power. 


Both books considering modern man’s 
plight in a machine age are thought- 
provoking indeed. Both authors have 
presented their material well. What 
is missed in the material is any con- 
sideration of man’s final destiny. Isn’t 
indifference to this one of the reasons 
for our greatest concern today? 
Joun S. Back 


Moralist’s place in economics 





THE CONCEPT OF ETHICS IN THE 
HISTORY OF ECONOMICS 





By Joseph F. Flubacher. Vantage 
Press. 460p. $5 


For more than a decade now it has 
been fashionable to decry the lack 
of progress in the social sciences in 
contrast to the amazing advance in 
the physical sciences. Not only re- 
ligious leaders, but politicians, acad- 
emicians and businessmen openly 
trace the source of the contemporary 
malaise to a lack of ethical aware- 
ness. There is no longer much dis- 
position to equate scientific progress 
and technological achievement with 
human advancement. To have per- 
fected the atomic bomb is a great 
achievement, but people generally re- 
alize today that it is an achievement 
which, divorced from moral guidance 
and restraint, can easily wreck our 
civilization. 

What has all this to do with eco- 
nomics? A great deal, says the author, 
quoting some economists to the effect 
that “Ethics is ethics and economics 
is economics, and never the twain 
shall meet.” Since technological 
“know-how” has forged far ahead of 
our knowledge of the social and 
human equation in industry, and 
since we are uncertain how to make 
our marvels of production contribute 
to the maximum well-being of all, 
we must reestablish the bridge be- 
tween ethics and economics and re- 
define the relationship which ought to 
exist between them. 

As a necessary first step, Dr. Flu- 
bacher essays in this opus “to present 
a closely-knit treatment of the his- 


torical conception of the relationship 
between wealth and human welfare.” 
This he does for the most part by 
permitting the economists and _ his- 
torians of economic thought to speak 
for themselves (frequently, alas for 
the general reader, in their own lan- 
guages). As a result the book does 
more than achieve its illuminating 
purpose; it offers also a pithy review 
of the history of economic thought. 

One conclusion emerges very clear- 
ly from the writer's research: the 
attempt to divorce economics from 
ethics sponsored by the Classical 
School—Ricardo, Senior, Cairnes, J. B. 
Say and the rest—was a break with 
everything that had gone before, and 
with almost everything that has hap- 
pened since. So natural is it to go be- 
yond the merely descriptive in dealing 
with economic phenomena that even 
the protagonists of economics as “pure 
science” have been unable to avoid 
value judgments. Hence the author's 
conclusion: 


Economics was bora of moral 
philosophy and not infrequently 
nourished and developed by 
moral philosophers later turned 
economists. 

The ubiquity and continuity of 
the conception of economics as 
partially normative, and _ the 
scholarly eminence of the econo- 
mists who held that conception, 
furnish impressive indication of a 

culiarly intimate relationship 

tween economics and ethics 
(p. 440). 


Thus the moralist has a place in 
economics, but, as Bishop Haas notes 
in a Foreword to the book, it is a 
place he can take only if he familiar- 
izes himself with the speculations of 
the economists. Any divorce that may 
persist today between moralists and 
economists is by no means the fault 
solely of the latter. A moralist like the 
late John A. Ryan, who was also com- 
petent in economics, had no trouble 
gaining a hearing. Actually there is a 
larger moral content in most contem- 
porary economic literature than the 
layman realizes. The trouble is that 
much of the moralizing is utilitarian 
in nature—but that is another question, 
and suggests another book. Perhaps 
Dr. Flubacher will place us more 
deeply in his debt by undertaking ‘it. 
BENJAMIN L. MASSE 





WAITING FOR GOD 





By Simone Weil. Putnam. 227p. $3.50 


In the 227 pages of this attractively 
published volume, there is a brief bi- 
ography of the author, a long introduc- 
tion by Leslie A. Fiedler of the 
University of Montana, six letters of 
Simone Weil and nine of her essays, 
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all constituting the newest and most 
revealing soul-study of this astonish- 
ing and disconcerting French girl. The 
essays and letters are gathered from 
her spiritual diary and are here grace- 
fully translated by Emma Cranford. 
They are said by Mr. Fiedler to repre- 
sent the very essence of her intel- 
ligence, honesty and energy. 

The blurb bubbles with enthusiasm 
and the forty-page introduction is a 
sheer rave notice. The book has al- 
ready been hailed as a spiritual 
“must,” and will be surely labeled 
significant and brilliant up to the very 
edge of inspiration. There is such a 
stress on intelligence, such an inde- 
pendence of churches or dogma, such 
a strain of determinism, such a syn- 
cretism from outlawed creeds, such 
bold and at times keen private inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture that liber- 
als in religion will revel in its novel 
approaches and Catholics may be de- 
ceived by passages that flame with 
devotion and piety. 

There are indications that Miss 
Weil, who died in 1943 when she was 
only thirty-four years old, might have 
matured into a settled form of thought 
and life. She might have learned to 
Jean a bit more on solid authorities in 
the adventure of finding God. With 
some integrated study, she would have 
reached, it seems, some sound con- 
clusions on the value of faith, the 
workings of Divine Providence and 
the economy of grace. It is sad that 
she died so young, before she could 
establish in proper perspective the 
admiration she had for Plato and the 
total surrender she should have made 
to Christ. A good deal can be con- 
ceded to her in promise, but in the 
contents of this book, we can concede 
her nothing at all. 

She makes the major mistake con- 
stantly of evaluating her own dis- 
coveries as superior to Divine Revela- 
tion. She fails to recognize Christ as 
“the truth,” and shaves His doctrinal 
commandments and counsels down to 
the proportions of Pascal’s Pensées or 
some gleanings from the Upanishads. 
The Son of God and Pythagoras speak 
to her with equal authority. Tensing 
all her intellectual forces, she refuses 
point-blank any entry into the Church 
on the score that Christ’s Mystical 
Body stifles individualism and papal 
infallibility in the field of dogma is 
an insult to intelligence. The Euchar- 
ist is a symbol and convention; the ef- 
forts of our will toward goodness are 
vain; there are faiths and faiths and 
no revelation of the true one “what- 
ever anyone may say”; there is a great 
deal in real Stoicism that is preferable 
to Christianity. And so on and on. 

The book, to my way of thinking, 
is pathetic and could be dangerous. 
Simone Weil may be called a mystic, 


but she is a frightfully deluded mystic, 
if she can claim the title at all. Her 
wide studies in comparative religion 
enriched her mind with fragments of 
truth. These she has patched together 
into an intellectual crazy-quilt, never 
doubting that her certitudes were 
more relevant to her search for God 
than faith simple and complete in Him 
who is the Way, the Truth and the 
Life. R. J. McInnis 





THE POEMS OF ST. JOHN OF 
THE CROSS: The Spanish text with 
a translation by Roy Campbell 


Pantheon. 90p. $2.75 


Vittoria Colonna, Marchesa di Pes- 
cara, poet, friend and inspiration to 
Michelangelo, who addressed one of 
his own sonnets to her, once declared 
that she thought he had drawn the 
“Crucifixion” with the “help of super- 
natural grace.” Hers was a critical 
position which, like Belloc’s thesis 
that innocence is a primary fountain- 
head of art, must necessarily seem 
quaint to many self-sufficient, modern 
and earthbound minds. 

The poems of St. John of the Cross, 
however, recall the remark and il- 
lustrate its point. In these incan- 
descent hymns the old classic equation 
of poetry—thought, imagination, emo- 
tion and expression—is seen to superb 
advantage. The falcon-minded John, 
reminiscent of his namesake, the seer 
of Patmos, is a profound soul, a Doc- 
tor of the Church in mystical theology. 
In his poetry, theology, warmed by 
love, crackles and explodes into sheer- 
est, flaming beauty. One has the 
Spanish text along with Roy Camp- 
bell’s excellent translation; and the 
value of the book is increased by an 
admirable preface from the pen of Rev. 
Martin D’Arcy, S.J. 

WiiuraM A, DonaGHy 








THE UTMOST ISLAND 





By Henry Myers. Crown. 214p. $3 


The place, that “Utmost Island of the 
Sullen Sea,” is Iceland; the momen- 
tous time about the year 1,000 A.D., 
end of the Iron Age and beginning 
of the Christian era in the far North. 
Hero of the great transition is the 
Sea King, Leif, son of Eric, who, in 
this fictionalized history, makes his 
famous voyage to the eastern coast of 
the Western world in search of a last 
stronghold for his gods. 

Lightly, skillfully, with wit, clarity 
and considerable malice, the author 
applies a modern touch to the old 
sagas, evoking vivid scenes and en- 
livening them with songs and verse 
sayings that have a merry, staccato 
impudence. He gives the world of the 
Vikings a contemporary quality be- 
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cause the people think and act very 
much as the unregenerate (and many 
of those who know better) do today, 
Their decisions are rooted in self. 
interest. Heathens become Christians 
because they have sharp eyes for the 
main chance. Olaf of Norway all but 
baptizes himself in his eagerness to 
be another Charlemagne, ruling by 
“divine right.” His emissary, the 
priest who carries Christianity from 
Norway to Iceland with a sword at 
his side, succumbs to the temptations 
of flesh and luxury and is lost between 
two worlds. 

Mr. Myers’ cynicism about human 
nature, especially when it takes the 
form of contempt for the new Chris- 
tians, becomes very offensive to a 
twentieth-century Christian who is 
witness to the heroic steadfastness of 
the human spirit under persecution for 
its faith. He says that faith is a gar- 
ment that we put aside when we are 
through with it and replace with an- 
other. Yet his subtle and perceptive 
mind is aware of the agony of the 
apostate priest and he gives us a true 
convert in Helga, Leifs wife. She is 
not her former self with a new girdle. 
She is a new woman. In his thoughtful 
and imaginative recreation of Leif 
Ericson he lets us see the deep, slow 
beginning of evolution in the devout 
pagan hero who has buried the last 
of the goddesses and turns to look at 
the sober face of truth. 

Marjorie HOLLIGAN 





THE NOVEL IN FRANCE 





By Martin Turnell. New Directions. 
4832p. $4.25 


Martin Turnell, one of England’s best 
younger critics and author of The 
Classical Moment, a study of Racine, 
Corneille, Moliére and the golden age 
of the French theater, has given us 
here a book which is in truth timely. 
At this moment the new generation 
of American authors are being accused 
of lacking values. If this is so, they 
need but read Mr. Turnell to re-dis- 
cover those values which have made 
for the survival of the great French 
novels. 

Mr. Turnell’s book has a somewhat 
ambiguous title, for he does not en- 
gage in a history of the novel in 
France, nor a discussion of the best 
novelists or novels. He has simply 
chosen for dissection the outstanding 
works of seven well-known novelists: 
Mme. de La Fayette, Laclos, Con- 
stant, Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert and 
Proust. In a short preface, he tells us 
why others have been omitted. Natu- 
rally, his choice is personal, as are 
his reactions to the various novels he 
discusses. However, these personal re- 
actions are backed by a wide erudi- 
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tion and solid reasoning, and rein- 
forced by a considerable phalanx of 
cross references. 

To follow Mr. Turnell’s discussion 
requires, then, at least a cursory read- 
ing of all the novels he analyzes. If 
the reader has at some time in the 
past read them, he will be almost 
immediately fired with the desire to 
re-read them, because Mr. Turnell’s 
comments are thought-provoking and 
provocative. To say that the author’s 
choice of novels and novelists gives 
a panorama of France from the seven- 
teenth century to the twentieth centu- 
ry is an understatement. They offer 
a panorama of the basic emotions of 
the human heart and, therefore, their 
appeal far transcends the country of 
their origin. Fortunately, too, all the 
novels discussed are now available in 
the United States in English transla- 
tions, so that not even unfamiliarity 
with the French language should keep 
a reader from the pleasure of partak- 
ing of Mr. Turnell’s offering. 

There is enough material in Mr. 
Turnell’s volume to open wide ranges 
of experience to any reader who 
wishes to read the best French novels 
and talk them over, as it were, with 
one of the most entertaining conver- 
sationalists and critics we have so far 
been fortunate enough to meet in 
print. PIERRE COURTINES 





THE CELEBRITY 





By Laura Z. Hobson. Simon & Schus- 
ter. 3808p. $3.50 


Thomas Hobson was a Cambridge 
ostler who let his clients choose any 
horse in his stables so long as it was 
the one nearest the door. The Hob- 
son’s choice held out three centuries 
later by the Cornell alumna who was 
born Laura Zametkin is a type of 
literary hack-work sired by Marquand 
out of The Woman's Home Com- 
panion. In a way The Celebrity is not 
quite that bad and in another, more 
enduringly impressive way it certainly 
is. 

Mrs. Hobson writes in an engaging 
manner and with more than a little 
insight. She embodies in G. Thorn- 
ton Johns the familiar species dam- 
foolia americana, and places him in 
circumstances calculated to bring out 
all his latent possibilities as an epitome 
of the breed. She does not engineer 
his downfall, because he is incapable 
of achieving any eminence. At its 
close, the book leaves him to bungle 
cheerfully through a further career 
of celebrity, once he has tasted its 
lifeblood of printer's ink, gnawed at 
its sinew of zinc screening. A heart 
attack will carry him off one day and 
he will be speedily dispatched in three 
lines by the Lyons-to-Parsons-to-Win- 
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chell infield that first tossed him 
around to fame. 

“Best Selling Books” starts off this 
modern parable by naming Gregory 
Johns’ fifth novel as its monthly selec- 
tion. World government is the theme 
(in which not only the “dull and dead 
ones like Wendell Willkie and Nich- 
olas Murray Butler” believe but also 
Robert Sherwood, Lindsay and 
Crouse, and the Cerfs). The Good 
World earns $104,000 before anyone 
besides the judges has a chance to 
decide whether he likes it or not. 

Thornton Johns, the author’s brother 
and literary agent, takes it from there. 
Gregory, quiet thinker, is married to 
Abby; they have one daughter who is 
a freshman at Hunter. The couple 
remains refreshingly sane throughout 
the Hollywood sale, the filming and 
the multiply rejected autograph-lun- 
cheons. Thorn and Cindy, quite the 
irritants to each other that their names 
imply, go big-time. This includes a 
lecture tour and two cheap friendships 
on his part, a bitter compromise of her 
wifehood on her part so long as the 
star money keeps rolling and some 
kind of limbo for their two boys which 
embraces Columbia University. 

Mrs. Hobson’s brush is so broad that 
it is hard to decide whether she in- 
tends to deal in caricature or cold fact. 
Having seen her own Gentlemen’s 
Agreement through to “the cans,” she 
should know a fact or two. Things 
may be as bad as she says. Light 
touches and keen shafts appear in the 
book periodically, but their impact 
is smothered by the riffle of pages in 
ten thousand beauty parlors. 

Gerarp S. SLoOYAN 


Tue Provinc Grounp, by Mack Mor- 
riss (Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3), is 
an attempt to analyze and describe 
the manner in which the Second 
World War matured several million 
Americans. John Allen, a drugstore 
cowboy from Tennessee, is the sym- 
bol and hero of the book, which is 
divided into two parts—his normal life 
in the small town and the later sear- 
ing experiences in combat. Michael 
Reagan found this work of an ex-Yank 
correspondent uneven, the latter half 
(good reportorial writing) hardly 
making up for the self-conscious 
pretentions of the early chapters. 


Tue IsLANp In TIME, by Ernst Pawel 
(Doubleday. $3). This is the story of 
a group of displaced Jewish people 
who are quartered at a camp in Italy 
waiting to be transported to Palestine. 
James B. Kelley believes the author 
had the makings of a good story but 
unfortunately preferred to deal with 
types instead of people, the types be- 
ing various examples of disillusion- 
ment and cynicism. 





HELENE MaAGaRET, poet and 
novelist, is Professor of En- 
glish at Marymount College, 
Tarrytown. 

Magyjorre Houuican is a former 
editor of a trade journal. 

PrerrE CovurtTinEs is associate 
professor of Romance Lan- 
guages at Queens College, 
Flushing. 

Rev. Gerarp S. Sioyan is at 
present teaching in the Relig- 
ion Department at Catholic 
University, Washington. 














THE WORD 


“Worthy is the Lamb who was slain to 
receive power and divinity and wis 
dom and strength and honor” ( Apoco- 
lypse 5:12, Introit, Feast of Christ the 
King). 

St. John toward the end of his life 
saw a vision of Christ the triumphant 
King. In a setting of overwhelming 
liturgical splendor, thousands upon 
thousands from every nation and race, 
martyrs and virgins and confessors, 
join the heavenly choirs in praising 
the royal priesthood of Jesus Christ. 
Those who on earth were closest to 
the Lamb of God in their lives and suf- 
ferings have now the greatest share 
in the triumph of His Kingdom. 
Tribulation and sorrow are past. “For 
the Lamb who is in the midst of the 
throne will shepherd them, and will 
guide them to the fountains of the 
waters of life, and God will wipe away 
every tear from-their eyes” (Apoc. 
7:17). 

On earth Christ the Good Shepherd 
became the Lamb of sacrifice. Christ 
the High Priest became the Victim. 
Christ the Eternal King became sub- 
ject to His own creatures. Only men 
of faith could accept these mysteries. 
The angels of heaven called the 
humble shepherds of Bethlehem to re- 
joice in the vision of the little Lamb 
of God in a stable. The heaven-sent 
Star guided the kings of the East to 
the King of the Universe. The Holy 
Ghost enlightened Simeon the priest 
so that he recognized the little Vic- 
tim in the arms of Mary as the Royal 
High Priest coming to fill His temple 
with glory (Aggeus 2:8). 

David, shepherd and king, pro- 
claimed in prophecy that Melchisedech, 
High Priest and king, was a figure of 
Christ the King. The bread and 
wine that Melchisedech effered fore- 
shadowed the body and blood of the 
Lamb of God. The Lamb that was 
slain on Calvary is the eternal King 
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who will overcome His enemies and 
re-enact His sacrifice after the manner 
of Melchisedech. 

When the royal house of David had 
lost the temporal power, God consoled 
His people through the prophet 
Ezechiel and promised that the Son 
of David would be their Shepherd 
and King: “And I will set up one 
Shepherd over them and he shall feed 
them, even my servant David... 
and I the Lord will be their God; and 
my servant David the prince in the 
midst of them.” (Ez. 34:23-24). 
Christ is here called David because 
the Kingdom of Christ is the reality 
foreshadowed by the kingdom of 
David. 

The Good Shepherd King who laid 
down His life for His sheep requires 
of His shepherds the same love for 
the flock. In our own day shepherds 
of Christ have gone to their death to 
defend their flocks and the cry on 
their lips was: “Long live Christ the 
King.” So it was in the beginning 
and all through the ages. 

St. Polycarp, made shepherd of 
Smyrna by St. John himself, stood be- 
fore the proconsul of the Roman dic- 
tator. “Revile Christ,” he was ordered. 
Polycarp answered: “I have served 
Him for eighty-six years, and He has 
done me no wrong. How can I blas- 
pheme my King who has saved me?” 

The martyrs of all ages with their 
Queen who stood at the right hand 
of the Lamb that was slain, the 
prophets, apostles and all the angels 
and saints join their voices with those 
of the living and faithful departed to- 
day in praising Christ the King. “Lord 
remember us in thy Kingdom” (Byzan- 
tine Liturgy, Prothesis). 

Joun J. Scanton, S.J. 





THEATRE 














REMAINS TO BE SEEN. Hardly 
anybody would have the temerity to 
suggest, after the tremendous success 
of Life with Father, that Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse are a 
team of inept playwrights. Neverthe- 
less, their collaboration now in tenancy 
at the Morosco, under the sponsorship 
of Leland Hayward, might easily be 
mistaken for the work of a pair of 
talented amateurs. I say talented 
amateurs because the professional 
touch is always latent and frequently 
evident in their latest offering. 
Where the professional touch is 
most evident is in the primary element 
in drama, the delineation of character. 
It is almost entirely absent in the struc- 
ture of the plot. It seems that one of 


the partners was bent on writing a 
whodunit while the other was deter- 
mined to make the play a farce. The 
partner who wanted to write farce 
did a better job. Remains to Be Seen 
is disappointing mystery drama but 
hilarious entertainment—although the 
humor would be quite as pungent if 
some of the lines, and especially the 
way they are delivered, had been 
excised from the script. 

Janis Paige and Jackie Cooper, two 
migrants from Hollywood, and Mr. 
Lindsay render ingratiating perfor- 
mances, the former two in leading 
roles. Bretaigne Windust directed and 
Raymond Sovey designed the set. 


MUSIC IN THE AIR. That the songs 
Jerome Kern wrote for this delightful 
idyl have vitality as well as melody 
and warmth is evident from the fact 
that after years of repetition on the 
radio they have not shown the 
slightest indication of becoming stale. 
“The Song Is You” and “I’ve Told 
Every Little Star,” along with the 
other lilting numbers, still retain their 
matutinal freshness. The story, by Os- 
car Hammerstein 2nd, wears well, too, 
which is not surprising since it follows 
a familiar pattern in folk fiction. It is 
the often-told story of unspoiled 
provincial people going up to the me- 
tropolis where they are disillusioned. 


In the present instance, a Swiss 
music teacher, along with his daughter 
and prospective son-in-law, leaves his 
quiet village for a short wacation in 
Zurich, where they become involved 
in show business. It is a frankly sen- 
timental tale that contrasts the whole- 
someness of rural life with the fever- 
ish atmosphere of the city. A satisfac- 
tory ending is reached when, after a 
bit of dallying with temptation, the 
rustics return unspoiled to their native 
village, where their neighbors know 
about the Sixth Commandment and 
the priest sits in on the town council. 
There are some lines, however, that 
suggest that Mr. Hammerstein over- 
looked several opportunities to use his 
eraser, and one scene where a sponge 
and soap could be employed to good 
advantage. 

The revival is a four-star produc- 
tion, with Dennis King, Jane Pickens, 
Charles Winninger and Conrad Nagel 
in the stellar roles. Mitchell Gregg and 
Lillian Murphy provide the romantic 
interest. 

Produced by Reginald Hammer- 
stein at The Ziegfeld, the production 
was directed by the author, with set- 
tings by Lemuel Ayers. No credit is 
mentioned for the attractive costumes. 
They contribute substantially toward 
a production pleasing to the eye as 
well as the ear. THEopniius Lewrs 
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eral theological doctrine about religious vo- 
cation certain practical principles which can 
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TEACHERS, ATTENTION PLEASE! 


There’s still time to put AMERICA’s tested educational ability 
to work in your classes. 


And it will only take a moment of your time. 


Take a brief minute now—while you are thinking of it to fill 
in the handy coupon below and order AMERICA for your students 
today. You'll find it time well spent for in return you and your 


students will receive AMERICA’s unique service 
at the low cost of only 10c per weekly copy. 
Also, there’s a FREE Instructor’s copy for your 
own use with your student order. 


Each week, AMERICA analyzes and evalu- 
ates the complex and rapidly shifting world 
scene for you and your students through — 


Four or five editorial discussions of the week's important 
events . . . ten shorter editorial comments assaying the news 
at home and abroad . . . two or three longer articles on 
topics of current interest to Catholics . . . a signed con- 
tribution on literature—prose, poetry, authors, literary morals 
—and eight or ten interesting reviews of the latest books 
. - - a homily or sermonette on the Gospel for the coming 
Sunday...and brisk, perceptive review columns covering 
all the latest Broadway plays and the newest films. 


AMERICA’s School Plan is convenient too. Your 
copies are delivered promptly each week. We'll bill 
you monthly or you may pay for the year in advance. 
Tell us when your school is closed for holidays or 
busy with exams and we'll suspend deliveries during 
these periods. 


Put AMERICA in your classes this year. Prove to yourself 
as so many Catholic teachers already have, that AMERICA 
will materially aid you in effecting the moral and intellectual 
development of your students. 


Fill in the coupon below and order AMERICA for your students today. 
We'll rush your first copies right out to you. 














Here’s what a few of the 
many Catholic college and 
high school teachers using 
AMERICA’s school plan 
have to say about this 
service — 


“T hope to be able to increase the number 
still more as the students read and com- 
ment on AMERICA. Then it will sell itself. 
I think your plan of a school subscription 
is an excellent one, and it should win you 
many regular readers.” 


Rev. O. J. M. 


“Allow me to congratulate you on the 
series of articles on the American novel. 
I find them helpful and stimulating for my 
class in American Literature.” 

Sister M. A. 


“T find AMERICA especially valuable as I 
am teaching modern European history. Its 
analysis of the contemporary situation and 
the book reviews are very helpful.” 

Mr. D. S. 


“I always find your issues packed with 
information and the articles are a great 
stabilizing influence for minds not equipped 
to form their own opinions in so many 
diverse fields.” 

Rev. S, T. 


“If you will accept this chopped-up order 
I'll do my best to increase the subscrip- 
tions this year or the next—for the sake of 
my students even more than for you! I 


believe in AMERICA.” 
Sister M. D. 
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FILMS 








THE DESERT FOX. Producer Nun- 
nally Johnson has shown unusual 
courage and objectivity in presenting 
a sympathetic treatment of Field Mar- 
shal Rommel at a time when the effects 
of the World War II anti-German 
propaganda line have scarcely worn 
off. Fortunately his courage is backed 
up with skill and the picture, despite a 
few concessions to public opinion, is 
a lively and reasonably authentic side- 
light on modern history. 

It opens with a British commando 
raid on Rommel’s North African head- 
quarters, the sole purpose of which 
was to kill the general. This not only 
gets the picture under way in a burst 
of beautifully staged action but also 
keynotes the fact that Rommel was 
the enemy. Subsequently the main 
body of the film tactfully takes up 
the general’s career only after El 
Alamein which marked the end of 
his spectacular military successes 
against the Allies. This arbitrary 
starting date gives short shrift to Rom- 
mel the military strategist. Instead 
the picture concentrates on the per- 
sonal conflict of the politically naive 
soldier’s growing disillusionment with 
the Hitler regime, culminating in his 
inglorious death on the heels of the 
abortive attempt to kill the Fuehrer. 

Author Johnson documents Rom- 
mel’s (James Mason’s) disillusion in a 
series of big scenes—with the anti- 
Nazi mayor of Stuttgart (Cedric 
Hardwicke), with Von Rundstedt 
(Leo G. Carroll), with Hitler himself 
(Luther Adler) and finally with the 
general (Everett Sloane) sent to of- 
fer him the choice of suicide or a 
traitor’s death. Necessarily the effect 
is episodic and more concerned with 
words than with action. But the in- 
dividual scenes are well-written, di- 
rected with vigor and inventiveness 
by Henry Hathaway and played to 
the hilt by splendid actors. For adults 
they have an impact and an intrinsic 
excitement which the conventional 
thriller cannot match. 

(20th Century-Fox) 


THE LAVENDER HILL MOB. Alec 
Guinness, who was murdered eight 
times to hilarious effect in Kind Hearts 
And Coronets turns up here on the 
active rather than the passive side of 
criminal activity played for laughs. 
His role is that of a cautious, mousy, 
ultra-respectable mint employe who 
engineers the theft of a million pounds 
worth of gold bullion and very nearly 
gets away with it. 


As should be the case if crime is 
to be made the subject for humor, 
T. E. B. Clarke’s script is a tongue- 
in-cheek masterpiece of ingenious im- 
probabilities. Mr. Guinness’ excursion 
into grand larceny—from his highly 
original method of recruiting a mob 
to his final undoing at the hands of a 
group of British school girls and some 
policemen innocently conducting a 
demonstration of crime detection 
methods—is strictly out of this world. 
Once the initial premise is accepted, 
however, the picture has a perverse 
logic which carries it briskly along. 
In addition to being a very witty 
adult burlesque of a crime melodrama 
it is a further example of the disarm- 
ing spoof of their national character, 
habits and customs at which British 
film makers seem to be past masters. 

(Universal-International) 


MR. PEEK-A-BOO involves the dis- 
covery by a French civil servant that 
he is able to walk through walls. This 
gifted gentleman is played by a French 
comedian named Bourvil and his antics 
lead to some engaging adult comedy. 
He unfortunately has inadequate sup- 
port from script and cast. 
(United Artists) 
Morra WALSH 





PARADE 











TODAYS CHILDREN FIGURED 
prominently in the news, their interest 
being by no means confined to dolls 
and toys. .. . Little women were active. 

. In Chicago, a tiny girl bit her dog, 
Angel. She explained Angel had an- 
noyed her. . . . In Greenfield, Mass., a 
three-year-old girl, reported to police as 
missing, was found pushing a doll 
carriage containing six bottles of beer. 
The little miss revealed she was try- 
ing to peddle the beer to supplement 
her meager pin-money allowance. .. . 
Young digestive systems were sub- 
jected to strains. . In Boston, a 
four-year-old girl, locked in a super- 
market for several hours at night, 
sampled the goodies. The next day, 
she underwent treatment for a stomach 
ache. . . . Pills given World War II 
troops provoked scenes. . . . In Leeds, 
Eng., a two-year-old girl swallowed 
nine energy pills. Taken to a hospital, 
she threw dolls and books around the 
children’s ward for twenty-seven 
hours; then, exhausted, she dropped 
into slumber. . . . Active also were 
little men. . . . In Kalamazoo, Mich., 
a two-year-old boy swigged kerosene 
while his parents wallowed in tele- 
vision. .. . The rights of women were 














Extra Large Type 
Prayerbooks 


EMMANUEL 
By Father F. X. Lasance 


A prayerbook including all prayers and devo- 
tions generally used. a pege. size 3144” x 5” x 
1/16” thick. Red edges, $ ; gold edges, $4. 00; 
leather, $5.00. 


MANNA OF THE SOUL 
By Father F. X. Lasance 


A book of prayers for men and women. Com- 
posed largely of prayers and devotions from the 
Raccolta and ee od the Nuptial Mass. 528 
pages, size 3%” x 5144”. Red edges, $4.50; gold 
edges, $5.50; leather, $6.50. 


MY PRAYER BOOK 


By Father F. X. Lasance 

The most popular prayerbook in English. Re- 
flections, Counsels, Prayers and Devotions. Con- 
tains also Marriage-Mass and many special 
prayers. 912 pages, size 4” x 6”. Red edges, 
$5.50; gold edges, $6.50; leather, $7.50. 


New Books 


THE SACRED HEART YESTERDAY 
AND TODAY 

By Rev. Arthur R. McGratty, 8.J. The history 
of the devotion from its foreshadowings in 
Sacred Scripture down to the present day. 
err eee $3.50 


ROSARY MEDITATIONS 

By Father Mateo. Reflections on each of the 15 
Mysteries with illustrations. An aid in saying 
The Rosary devoutly. 128 pages, 3%” x 5”. 
WUE cecceavncesnees.6hccebéscankentas 75¢ 
THE MASS OF THE ROMAN RITE: 


ITS ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT 
Missarum Sollemnia. By Rev. Joseph A. Jung- 


ner, C. SS.R. Vol. I, 526 pages, size 654' 
$9.25. Vol. II in preparation. 
CELESTIAL HONEYMOON 
(The Life .- wae Catherine Buschman.) By 
Elizabeth J. Weber. A Daughter of Charity of 
St. Vincent de Paul spends her life for Lod 
conversion of China ...........sseeeeee: $3.0 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 


Printers to the Holy Apestolic See and the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites 
6-8 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 
BOSTON 11 ©® CHICAGO 6 ® icinint | 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 


otices 


12 cents per word 
sarininicn with erder 


CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 
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To al i Cathol I CS interested in the welfare 


of Catholic youths entering the armed services, 
AMERICA recommends 








> 


LETTER TO A 
PROSPECTIVE 
INDUCTEE 


BY AVERY H. DULLES, S.J. 








( 


The following is reprinted from AMERICA September 29, 1951, issue 


Helping soldiers to save their souls 

Pre-draft spiritual preparation occupied not a little 
of the thought of the thirty-seventh National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities, which closed its sessions 
in Detroit on September 10. Thomas D. Hinton, ex- 
ecutive director of the National Catholic Community 
Services, emphasized the fact that the youth must be 
spiritually prepared before induction, since the rela- 
tively few chaplains, overworked as they are, simply 
do not have the time to carry out such a program 
after induction. 


This is a responsibility that all civilian groups 
and church organizations must face. ...We must 
exercise every power within our grasp to see that 
everything possible is done...to surround our 
youth with those safeguards that are so necessary 
to their spiritual welfare. 


Mr. Hinton is right, of course, but there is another 
aspect to the problem, and an even more fundamental 
one. That is what the home and the school must do 
to prepare youth spiritually for the disruptions of 
military life. If parents are somewhat puzzled about 
what advice to give their sons, they could do nothing 
better, we believe, than to have them read Avery 
Dulles’ Letter to a Prospective Inductee. This first ap- 
peared in our issue of May 5, 1951, and has been 
published by America Press in pamphlet form. So far 
50,000 copies have been sold. Schools, too, should 
see to it that especially those who will leave the aca- 
demic halls this year for camp and barrack be given 
special attention slanted to the practical living of the 
faith in what is at best an alien atmosphere. If home 
and school fail in this, community services will be 
hard put to it to make up the deficiency. 


RRA 





Order a supply of this widely-used reprint 
pamphlet today. Schools and organizations 
will find it fits in perfectly with their pre- 
induction counseling and assistance pro- 
grams. And, don’t forget Letter to a Pros- 
pective Inductee is just as helpful and valu- 
able for men already in service. Chaplains 
are among our best customers for this 
unique pamphlet. So order a supply to send 
to those members of your parish or com- 
munity who are already in service. 

Special prices for bulk orders make this 
AMERICA reprint very practical for wide 
distribution. 

Prices: 15 copies $1; 100 eopies $6; 
500 copies $25; 1,000 copies $40 


Simply fill in the handy coupon and mail 
it today. Your copies will be in your hands 





AMERICA 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me... ..copies of LETTER TO A PROSPECTIVE INDUCTEE. 
Prices: 15 copies $1; 100 copies $6; 500 copies $25; 1,000 copies $40 


{ ) payment enclosed { ) bill me later 








promptly. 
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menaced. . . . In Springfield, Ill., a 
two-year-old boy invaded a “young- 
ster with the most curls” contest, pre- 
viously restricted to girls, and won it 
hands down with 156 curls. 


The custom of not taking children too 
seriously appeared to be on the way 
out. . . . In Evansville, Ill, a citizen 
smiled tolerantly when a young, three- 
year-old cowpoke entered his house 
and said: “Look, I gotta gun.” The 
citizen ceased smiling and took to his 
heels when the boy shot a hole in his 
chair. The young cowpoke was even- 
tually disarmed by his mother. . . . 
Jolly Rogers were on the loose. . . . In 
New York, a tough ten-year-old girl 
and two tough nine-year-old boys 
formed a “Pirates-Burglars Club.” Ar- 
rayed in pirate costume, armed with 
wooden cutlasses, they broke into three 
homes, stole $900 cash, plus watches 
and jewelry. .. . Transferred spite was 
directed at railroads. . . . In Hatties- 
burg, Miss., a ten-year-old boy tried 
to wreck a speeding passenger train 
by pushing a cross tie onto a track 
because he was mad at his teacher. 
... Youthful curiosity was sated. ... 
In Point Pleasant, W. Va., an eight- 
year-old boy, itching to see what 
would happen, derailed part of a 
freight train. . . . Decay im familial 
affection was noticed. . . . In Galena, 
IIL, a nine-year-old boy shot his uncle. 
. . . Requests were granted. ... In 
New Haven, Conn., a thirteen-year- 
old girl asked a twelve-year-old boy to 
shoot her in the shoulder so that she 
would not have to go to school any 
more. Of an obliging nature, the boy 
shot her. . . . Baby veterans were 
caught red-handed. . . . In Irvington, 
N. J., a night patrolman saw a shadowy 
figure moving inside a store. He called 
for reinforcements. Two squad cars 
sped to the scene. Six policemen, with 
drawn guns, entered, caught a six- 
vear-old burglar, who admitted he had 
been a burglar since he was five years 
old. He implicated two older burglars, 
aged ten and eleven. Said a policeman: 
“What can you do with a burglar who 
is only six and is just starting the first 
grade?” . . . The six-year-old is too 
young even for a juvenile delinquency 
charge. He had become an outlaw to 
please his older buddies. 


In this mid-twentieth century, too 
many children are in the news; too 
few in the pews. . . . Heavily respon- 
sible for this is the widespread ir- 
religion among parents. . . . Heavily 
responsible also is the absence of 
Christ from the classrooms. . . . The 
further Christ is driven from the 
schools, the more numerous become 
the tiny burglars, the tiny train-wreck- 
ers, the tiny murderers. 
Joun A. TooMEy 





Schools and Colleges 


BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Cenducted by the Sisters ef St. Deminia 
BEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music, Teacher Training. 

Home Economics, Pre-Nursing. 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic. 
Social Service, Business 
Beantiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 








MARYLAND 
MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Meunt Washington, Baltimore 0, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Merey 
Asoredited by the Middle States Asccelatios of 
Colleges and Seseadary Scheels 
Geurses leading te Bachelor of Arts and Bacheia 
@f Gelenee Dogrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher Traisiag. 

Maursiag, Medical Techacicgy, and Business. 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Herth Charies Street, Baltimore, Marylaz4 


Am accredited Catholic institution for the |. 
higher education of women conducted by the | goia 


School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 
For Information Address the Registrer 


MASSACHUSETTSs—————_—_ 


T, JOHN’ 
‘on In'S 


Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 
Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 





REGIS COLLEGE) ercdica. 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.8. Degrees 
CURRICULA 


Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 





NEW JERSEY 


Caldwell College 


Caldwell, New Jersey 


een memes 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominie 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 














NEW JERSEY 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CONDUCTED BY THE SisTzns oF Cmanrry 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college o 
women in New Jersey and meets in full 
standard mirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training, 
music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 
Director ef Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 





NEW YORK 


COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
e 


Accredited by the Association ef 
American Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
t6 miles from Grand Central Station, N. ¥. 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORE 


CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y¥.; Quebee , Canada; Parise 
aud Rome. Address . 

Marymeant Preparstery Scheols: Wilsen 
Park, Tarrytewn, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. sad 
84th St., New York, N. ¥Y. Address Reverend 
Mether. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Cenducted by the Sisters ef 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Stendard Course in Arts and Seiences, pre 
4 w4, e, .5 oRO- 





retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
TI, lly L 42en3 . | ed. Extensive 





eampus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





PENNSYLVANIA 
ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT. PENNA. 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS A.B. DEGREB 
Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
ACCBEDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 
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Looking for a PUBLISHER ? 





just sold a first book to a famous renrint house 
for a pocket edition. Perhaps we can start you on 
@ successful career, too. Ask for Free Booklet CA, 











If yeu are looking for a book publisher, tearn 
about our effective publishing program for new 
or unknown authors. Under this pian, we have 








Write: Miss Clara Adams 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 222 ¥e% ais:5+, 




















































“I’m not there, either’’ 
Epitor: Your Oct. 13 Feature “X” on 
reasons for not attending the parish 
! rosary was very interesting. The au- 
| thor obviously didn’t think that there 
was any answer to his arguments. But 
I feel that’ there is something more to 
be said on the subject. 
It is easy to accuse people of spend- 








EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registerad 
Optometrists having years of experience are at yeu: 
service, to give you examination and advice. 





JOHN J. HOGAN INC. ing all their spare time at movies or 

ESTABLISHED 1892 ball games when they stay away from 

Louis Merckling and Staf, Optometrists the parish rosary. Like most pat ex- 
Please note change of address planations, this is not always true. 

EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. In my own case, I must support my 

Felaghene: Wisconsin 7-Q052 wife and four children. I must also 





spend most of my spare time with 
them; this includes reading vespers 
every night. 

Now I fully appreciate the need for 
taking part during the week in some 
community liturgical act of worship. 
Would you say that the rosary is 
more important than the Mass? I 
wouldn’t; so I go to Mass several 
times during the week, on principal 
feast days. Should I also go to church 
every evening, thereby decreasing the 
little time I have with my children? 

Francis E. O’MEARA 

Birmingham, Mich. 


9 
CHILDREN’S BOOK Epiror: After reading Mrs. Daly’s 
NUMBER “Tell Them I'll Be There” (Am. 9/29), 
we immediately organized the “block 
rosary.” All Catholics were pleased, 
even a fallen-away Catholic, who of- 
Index to fered her house for the Rosary. 


America’s te 


























Martyr church of Lithuania 
ADVERTISERS Eprtor: Thanks for the excellent edi- 
OCTOBER 27 ISSUE torial in your Sept. 22 issue, “Lithu- 

ania bereft of bishops.” 

PUBLISHERS It gave me great pleasure to read 
Benziger Brother, Inc. __________ 4109 also about the national convention of 
B. Herder Book Company _______- 107 the Knights of Lithuania, which in- 
Vantage Press ---------------_- 112 cluded solemn vespers in St. Patrick’s 


Cathedral, New York. 
We of Lithuanian parentage are 





SPECIAL SERVICES bie praying for the day when freedom 
ere * : . : . 
Mack-Miller Candle Company ___--_ 105 - mere poo d " - —— and 
Will & Baumer Candle Company ____ii the entire world. VERA LAUKZEMIS 
OT dca Rican ciianininid 109 Newark, N. J. 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES a 
Barry College _________________ 411 Epitor: Thank you for your editorial 
Caldwell College ___________-_-- 111 on the Church in Lithuania. The vi- 
ecg College ----------- pat ciousness and thoroughness of the 
Mt. St. Agnes College ___________ 444 persecution of religion in Lithuania 
College of New Rochelle ________ 111 and her sister Baltic states is beyond 
College of Notre Dame of Md. ---_ 111 imagination. Do not let people forget 
Se ce ee em minmne the agony of those who are suffering 
College of St. Elizabeth _________ 144 for the faith behind the Iron Curtain. 
St. John’s Preparatory Schoo! __-_ 111 (Rev.) ALBERT J. ConTons 


Boston, Mass. 
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Better than never 

Eprror: Your complaint about lack of 
reader response to controversial topics 
(Feature “X,” 9/29) is not without 
foundation. As one of your regular 
readers, I owe you an apology. | 
hasten to congratulate you on the ex- 
cellence of your magazine, the read- 
ing of which is part of my regular 
Sunday morning routine. 

I particularly enjoy (and disagree 
with) your position on education, and 
appreciate the carefully wrought 
style, which I find delightful. 

However, is the neglect which you 
so sensitively deplore entirely the 
readers’ fault? Are feature articles cal- 
culated to encourage discussion—or 
passive acceptance? Do you wish us 
to think about current problems, or 
to accept as our own the thinking al- 
ready done for us by your authors? 

GERALD BAYSINGER 

Wayne University 

Detroit, Mich. 


Epitor: To your excellent article on 
writing to the editor, may I add: 

1. Do not always write in criticism. 
Praise encourages. 

2. When you do criticize, assume 
that the article was written in good 
faith. Mention its main good points, 
and then state your objections. 

Harry W. FLANNERY 

St. Paul, Minn. 


SDS progress 

Epitor: We were so happy to see 
your Oct. 6 Comment on SDS, 
“Modish and modest.” To be really 
effective, SDS must be nation-wide, 
and this will give it much-needed pub- 
licity. 

An SDS Workshop will be held at 
Maryville College, St. Louis, on Dec. 
15. It will center round the purpose 
of SDS: “To help bring the world back 
to God by obtaining a high standard 
of decency in dress, advertising, liter- 
ature and entertainment.” Rev. Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J., will be the Workshop 
leader. (Miss) Su—E LEMKE 

SDS Sophomore Delegate 

Maryville College 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Mamma appreciated 

Epitor: The October 6 Feature “X,” 
“What has happened to Mamma,” is 
absolutely tops. I hope you get 
swamped with appeals to reprint mil- 
lions for every home. God bless the 
author. GABRIEL A. ZEMA 

Manhasset, L. I. 
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